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Clubbing Arrangements. 


FOR 


ie 


Farm Poultry, Semi-monthiy, ) 4L4 
A Few Hens, 
Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, Weekly, 
Pouttry Monthty, 
Pouttryman and Pomotogist, 


fmerican Fancier, 
Farm Poultry, 
Poultryman and Pomologist, 


Poultryman and Pomologist 


and either 
of the following: 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
American Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


GEO: P. CORED 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 


of 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 


BROKEN BRIC-A-BRACS. 


Mr. Major, the famous cement man, of New York, 
explains some very interesting facts about Major’s 
Cement. 

The multitudes who use this standard article know 
that itis many hundred per cent. better than other 
cements for which similar claims are made, but a great 
many do not know why. ‘The simple reason is that 
Mr. Major uses the best materials ever discovered and 
other manufacturers do not use them, because they are 
too expensive and do not allow large profits. Mr. 
Major tells us that one of the elements of his cement 
costs $3.75 a pound and another costs $2.65 a gallon, 
while a large share of the so-called cements and liquid 
glue upon the market are nothing more than sixteen- 
cent glue, dissolved in water or citric acid, and, insome 
cases, altered slightly in color and odor by the addition 
of cheap and useless materials. 

Major’s cement retails at fifteen cents and twenty- 
five cents a bottle, and when a dealer tries to sell a 
substitute you can depend upon it that his only object 
is to make a larger profit. 

The profit on Major's cement is as much as any 
dealer ought to make on any cement. And this is 
doubly true in view ot the fact that each dealer gets his 
share of the benefits of Mr. Major’s advertising, which 
now amounts to over $5,000 a month, throughout the 
country. Established in 1876. 

Insist on having Major's, Don’t accept any off-hand 
advice from a druggist. 

If you are at all handy (and you will be likely to find 
that you are a good deal more so than you imagine) 
you can repair your rubber boots and family shoes, 
and any other rubber and leather articles with Major's 
Rubber Cement and Major’s Leather Cement. 

And you will be surprised at how many dollars a 
year you will thus save. 

If yourdruggist can’t supply you, it will be forward- 
ed by mail; either kind. Tree of postage. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 
Twice a Month. 


Every issue filled with valuable practi- 
calmatter. The best poultry journal going 
for the money. Try it a year and be con- 
vinced. 

Printing for Poultrymen a specialty. 
PRACTICAL POULTRYMAN, 
Whitney Point, N. Y. 


Back Numbers 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make your file complete 


before our supply ts exhausted. 


Belgian Hare Breeding, 


“The Fanciers’ Review,’’ Chatham, N. 
Y., offers a new treatise on Standard Breeding, Mating, 
Feeding, on Hutches, Houses and Runs, Diseases, 
Receipts for Cooking, etc. Highly commended. Price 
25 cents; with ‘‘ Review” one year, 50 cents. 


Common Sense Advice. 


The question of beginning with stock 
or eggs is always a perplexing one, upon 
which opinions will differ. 

Thos. F. Rigg in the Amerian Poultry 
Journal advises as follows: 

If you are going to start in the poultry 
business next season start ow. Let me 
tell you how I would do it, and then you 
do as you please about it. Knowing 
what I do now about the poultry busi- 
ness, knowledge gained by years’ ex- 
perience, were I to start in the business 
today I would write to some _ responsible 
breeder—and there are many of them— 
and tell him I wanted a male and two or 
three females that were line-bred stock ; 
birds that he had bred and which had 
proven themselves producers of choice 
stock. 1 would build my lines of breed- 
ing solely upon this male bird, introducing 
new blood from time to time by the in- 
troduction of females of established line- 
breeding. Such stock is hard to secure. 
It it worth a great deal of money—worth 
far more, however, than it costs. 

The demand is going to be strong this 
early season for show birds. Are you 
going to be one of the few, comparatively, 
to reap the benefit. You can do it if you 
will mix some brains in your chick feed 
three times a day. 


SEE HERE! 


Well, tell us where you saw this advertisement and 
we'll send you a sample copy of one of the finest illus- 
trated monthly poultry papers published. By the year 
socents. THE POULTRY STANDARD, Stamford: 
Conn. 


MONEY MAKERS. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and White Wyan- 
dottes ; healthy, vigorous stock, prolific layers. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100, 
AMOS VASTINE, Elysburg, Pa. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure willcount as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany, copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 per 13; $2.00per 26. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. S. GALE. Monroe street, 
Amesbury. Mass. 


WYANDOTTES, 


GOLDEN AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. Buff 
Laced, Golden and W. C. B. Polish Buff Leghorns, 
Indian Games, Indian Runner Ducks. Stock forsale, 
write for prices, Eggs $1.00 per 13. 

WALKER z SANFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per1s5. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, 
Maplewood, Mass. 


LEGHORNS. 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every 1st at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
95 1-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs $2 
per13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ANCONAS. 


ANCONAS, The greatest egg producers known. 
Eggs for sale. We were the first to import them to 
America, first to make known to American public. 
Send for r900 catalogue. Stamp for reply. BRANT- 
HOOVER BROS.. 5th and Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


This season’s breeding stock for sale 
now. Chicks later on. Stock is of the 
best. Prices $1.50 up. Please describe 
wants when writing. 

MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 


LEBANON, MAINE. 


Box 28, 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Farm Bred, - Vigorous, - Great Layers. 


First and Special Premiums at Barnstable, 1898. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. 


Fine Imperial Pekin Duck Eggs, 5c Each. 
Geo. H. Adams, CHATHAM, MASS. 


Buff and... 


write cochin BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Eggs, $1.50 and $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 
Newbury, Mass. 


INCUBATOR 
is Practical. 


VICTO 


The IMPROVED VIC+ 
TOR INCUBATOR eepgq 
hatches all the fertile 
eggs, is simple, durable, 
and easily operated. 

168 page catalogue contain- 
ing complete information and 
thousands of testimonials 
sent free by addressing 

Geo. Ertel Company, Quincy, IlL 
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Shall the Farmer Use Incubators ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


This question is one of importance and 
should be studied and decided by each 
farmer who raises fowls. There are some 
advantages and some disadvantages. 
First is the cost. This is often the 
“stick’’. Many would try them but feel 
that if they shouldn’t see success they 
would only be out so much money. 
Now in tavor of buying an incubator, let 
me say that, although the cost is not un- 
reasonable, if any one follows the 
directions carefully and has any common 
sense as well as natural ability about him 
he can run an incubator and run _ it 
successfully. But he must not neglect it. 
For it only takes once to spoil the whole 
setting. 

The size depends upon the advantages 
of the farmer. A to0-egg machine or 
even a 200-egg one is small enough. If 
a smaller one is purchased you can’t 
place more than its natural capacity in it, 
while you don’t have to fill a large one 
yet you could put in more eggs if you 
wanted to. One question is will the 
farmer raise enough chicks to pay to buy 
an incubator? Does he or will he spend 
enough time in caring for them to make 
anincubator pay? In the first place, if he 
has an incubator it will pay because he 
can raise more chickens if he will spend 
time in caring for them. Here is another 
objection. Has he enough land so that 
he may allow sufficient for a chicken 
yard? Many farmers feel that all the land 
used for a poultry yard is wasted. They 
must consider what the returns are. If 
you would ask some farmers to fence off 
an acre of land and raise fowls in it, all 
that it would support, they would almost 
laugh at you. Anacre will be plenty for 
100 hens. With proper care and feed 
they would bring in a profit of $100. With 
wheat at 75 cents per bushel it would take 
133% bushels to bring in $100. It would 
require vezy good land to raise that much. 
And besides fowls don’t require the very 
best land, some of the poorer will do for 
them. 

But that is almost leaving our subject. 
Now if a farrner or anyone else wants to 
raise a lot of fowls he surely doesn’t want 
to be bothered with 25 or 30 old setting 
hens which will break more eggs than 
they hatch, step on the chicks and kill 
them, and eat more feed than all the 
chicks together. 

In conclusion I will say that unless the 
farmer doesn’t want to raise more than 25 
or 30 chickens, perhaps he doesn’t need 
an incubator. But if he wants to raise a 
good lot of them he needs an incubator 
and needs it ‘‘ dad.” 

Percy W. SHEPARD, New Era, Pa. 


Helps for Beginners. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Descriptions of poultry plants and the 
methods employed are interesting and in- 
structive reading. A still greater help is 
for one to see the plant in actual opera- 
tion, for sometimes certain points are not 
made plain in the descriptions, but a visit 


will make it plain. One cannot help get- 
ting many points in a short call at a prac- 
tical poultry farmif he keeps his eyes 
open. 

One can learn much at a poultry show 
especially if he be a beginner. He has an 
opportunity to see the different breeds and 
the varieties of each breed and therefore 
hasan excellent chance to decide what 
kind he wants to keep. He also sees good 
specimens, this will tend to fix the desir- 
able shape, size and color of the breed he 
chooses in his mind. 

Another very pleasant and helpful part 
of the shows is the chance for short talks 
with poultrymen. This interchange of 
experiences, etc., is interesting. I have 
found these people a fine class to meet. 
Visiting poultry shows and successful 
plants seems to enthuse one in this busi- 
ness and brings one in closer touch with 
these poulterers and their methods. This 
cannot help but make him a better poul- 
tryman, 


E. T. PERKINS. 


Two and One-Half Pound Chickens in 
Eight Weeks. 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


A neighbor is making quite a success 
of rearing chickens. The following is his 
method until they are two or three months 
old. The first two weeks is considered 
the most important part of the chick’s life. 
When kept growing well during this pe- 
riod there is not much doubt, with reason- 
ably good care, but they will make a 
thrifty growth until maturity. When 
stunted in early life it is doubtiul if after 
care will make the chicks the equals of 
those that have made a thrifty growth 
from the start. 

The chicks are reared with hens in brood 
coops with covered runs. The runs are 
moved to fresh grass nearly every day. 
After they are weaned, about 25 or 30 are 
put together in a coop with a movable 
run covered with wire about four by ten 
feet. This is also moved daily. The 
chicks are kept here until the cockerels 
weigh 2% pounds apiece, when they are 
sold. The pullets are then moved to less 
crowded quarters. Rearing the chicks in 
this manner hawks, etc., do not catch 
any, hence fewer chicks are required to be 
hatched to keep the laying stock running 
to the full capacity. The chicks are 
hatched the latter part of March or early 
in April. Shade of some kind is provided. 

Oat meal is fed during the first part of 
the chick’s life. This is alternated with 
corn meal and bran scalded. Wheat and 
cracked corn is fed also as soon as they 
will eat it. Last year their drink was 
practically all milk. It was not warmed. 
The cockerels weighed two and a half 
pounds at two months. This year the 
chicks hardly know what milk is and 
have not made so good a growth. Rhode 
Island Reds are principally used. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


It is not the largest fowl that is the most 
vigorous, but the one with a full, bright 
eye, heavy bone and compact body. 


The Chicks In Summer. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


The life of a chick during the hot sum- 
mer months may be easy and productive 
of good growth and development, or it 
may be just the opposite, according as its 
environment is good or not. 

Not long ago I was called to look at a 
flock of chicks that had made excellent 
progress during the spring but were, at 
the time I saw them, in wretched con- 
dition and dying every night by dozens. 
The cause was plainly seen; they were 
penned ina yard, fair-sized but without 
the least shade except that afforded by 
their coops, and also wholly without 
green food of any kind. 

How they were expected to live at all 
is a question. 

Shade is absolutely indispensable. It 
the chicks cannot have their liberty and 
go where it is provided by nature then it 
must be provided by some contrivance of 
the attendant—don’t neglect it. 

Green food is another important factor; 
it keeps the chicks from drying up, as it 
were, and makes the blood good. Let 
them range and find it at its freshest if 
possible, but see to it that they get it in 
some way and that it is of good quality. 

How many times each day do you give 
fresh water? They should have it at least 
twice and it shouldbe placed in a cool, 
shady place. Just imagine drinking 
water that has stood for several hours in 
the hot sun and think how good it must 
be for your chickens. 

Very few chicks in a coop should be 
the rule now and the coops should be 
large, airy and clean; if without floors 
they should be moved onto a fresh spot 
every morning; if with floors each coop 
should be cleaned every morning and 
disinfected twice a week. A dirty coop 
is a death-trap. 

Look out for lice. . They will multiply 
and spread like wild-fire it allowed to get 
a start this hot weather and they will 
prone about as devastating. Lice and 
chickens mzzs¢ be kept separate. 

Now a word about giving the chicks 
their liberty in the early morning. I read 
advice by many writers to keep them in 
until the dew is off the grass; but I am 
positive that such advice is wrong. My 
chicks are confined in large yards during 
part of each day and as these yards fur- 
nish protection I leave the coops wide 
open all night and the chicks are out at 
day-break picking off the. dew-covered, 
new shoots of grass, chasing the early bug 
and scratching for the early worm. \Where 
it is necessary to close the coops at night, 
(always by wire doors), they should be 
opened early, and I will answer for all 
the harm done by the dew. 

H. A. Nourse. 


Removing the pin feathers one by one 
is of course a slow process, but it has to 
be done that the birds may present a good 
appearance. 


Nothing will prevent a hen from laying 
sooner than an expensive diet of cornmeal. 
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What Is the Value of a Hen? 


(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


‘‘T wouldn’t pay five dollars for the 
best rooster that ever crowed’ said a 
well to do farmer a few days ago, as he 
stood at the station and saw a shipment 
of five thoroughbred poultry from one of 
our fanciers. ‘‘ This fancy poultry fad is 
a senseless craze and willsoon die out,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Now here are five hens 
and a crower sold for twenty dollars ; 
reckoning the rooster at five dollars, it 
makes the hens average three dollars 
each, and I’ll beta good cigar that the 
little black and yellow hen out there in 
the street will lay as many eggs as either 
of these. Probably her owner would sell 
her for fifty or sixty cents, while here is a 
case of some one who wanted to pay a 
good price fora big name or pedigree, 
but as for me, give me the mixed breeds 
—the more they are mixed the better.”’ 

There are many farmers who would 
agree with this gentleman, and at first 
thought, his reasoning seems logical, but 
as we consider it more fully, we find that 
common sense as wellas the experience 
of many breeders will show thefallacy of 
his reasoning. 

If every male bird were to be used for 
the table, no one would think of paying 
five dollars for one. 

In estimating the value of market stock 
the only rule is to consider a given weight 
at a certain price per pound. If the only 
use to which hens could be put were to 
produce eggs for market, the “‘ fifty or six- 
ty cents’’ would practically be as much 
as the hen in the street would be worth 
The average yearling hen purchased at 
that figure would not pay a large profit 
on the investment. That seems to be 
about all there is to the ‘‘utility’’ side of 
mongrel poultry. 

On the other hand, the fancy stock rep- 
resented a utility value equal to or great- 
er than that of the mongrel, then there 
are its beauty or standard markings indi- 
cative of its purity of breeding, and the 
possession of inherent qualities, ex- 
tending through a long line of ancestry, 
(as certified by its ‘‘ pedigree’’) which it 
is reasonable to suppose will be trans- 
mitted to its descendants. 

In the breeding of poultry or any other 
live stock, systematic line breeding and 
careful selection of stock will lead to im- 
provement in those characteristics which 
are sought. Judging therefore as to the 
individual hen and the present time, the 
farmer’s reasoning might be right, but 
judging by the broader view of what the 
stock can produce, we can see the error 
of his ways. PAUL S. CRANE. 


Shall the Breeding Stock Be Rested From 
Laying In Winter ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


A breeder got his Leghorn pullets lay- 
ing early in the fall last year and they 
kept the egg basket well filled during the 
winter. Along in April when the hatch- 
ing trade commenced, the hatches for a 
time were poor. I asked this breeder re- 
cently his opinion on the poor hatches 
earlier in the season. The following is 
his theory. When pullets of a heavy lay- 
ing strain commence laying in September 
and October and continue laying through 
the winter—the unnatural period for egg 
production—then the germs of the early 
spring laid eggs will have become weak- 
ened by this long continued laying ; this 
causes poor fertility. 

The next year’s breeding stock that lays 
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during the fall, he intends to rest from 
laying for a month or two in the winter. 
By this means he hopes to have high fer- 
tility, strong chicks, and a large produc- 
tion of eggs when they are in demand for 
hatching. To secure this rest from egg pro- 
duction the ration must be quite largely 
cut down to as near a maintenance ration 
as po:sible and the ration should contain 
as little ege producing food as possible. 
The hens will appear to be somewhat 
hungry but I don’t believe an animal will 
suffer for food on a maintenance ration. 
He thought more corn could be fed dur- 
ing this rest period. Cold quarters will 
also check egg production, but he did not 
think it right to keep hens where their 
combs will become frosty. He believes 
in giving fowls humane treatment, but 
when eggs are not wanted, let their care 
and feed be as far different as possible 
from the treatment the layers should re- 
ceive. Isn’t that common sense reason- 
ing? E. T. PERKINS. 


Moulting Season. 


The great Creator has tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb and likewise pro- 
vided relief from the angry elements for 
all animate life. owls are no exception 
and ata seasonable time are provided 
with a new coat of feathers that enables 
them to withstand the vicissitudes of win- 
ter. During the hot summer months, the 
life and vitality of the feathers are vitiated 
and they would prove of but little value 
as a protection against wintry blasts. 
Dame Nature steps in and provides a 
means whereby the fowl casts its old gar- 
ment and is supplied with a new outfit 
that is dense, compact and has enhanced 
brilliancy. 

The bird is an unsightly object during 
the first stages of its annual moult, and is 
really ill, as the formation of such a mass 
of plumage is a vast drain on its physical 
system. They must be supplied with 
foods containing the constituents of the 
feathers. These are supplied in a wild 
state by nature, and the instinct of fowls 
induce them to use the proper food. But 
when they are placed under the domain 
of man they are dependent on him to 
supply their requisites artificially. Unless 
the fowls can secure the proper treat- 
ment they will die. Oftentimes they are 
in such a feeble condition and _ so debili- 
tated at the beginning of their moult, 
that their system refuses to assimilate in- 
gredients necessary to the formation of 
feathers and death ensues. 

This teaches that it is necessary to so 
care for our fowls as to have them in 
perfect health previous to their entering 
the moulting season. Another point to 
be observed is quickness of moult; it 
will ordinarily take from six to eight 
weeks if in prime condition, but in many 
cases this period is prolonged and in 
consequence the plumage is not in such 
good condition nor is the female ready so 
soon to resume business as she should 
be. Fowls, during this period, require a 
food rich in nitrogen ; a diet of carbona- 
ceous foods will add greatly to the 
weight, but fail to supply the elements 
needed to produce feathers. 
of moulting is about the only time that 


fowls need an artificial stimulant, and| 


many of the advertised tonics and condi- 
tion powders are of great value. Ground 
green bone and clover are essential: a 
limited supply of sunflower seed or oil 
cake is desirable and will greatly increase 
the brilliancy of the plumage. ~ 

There are some peculiarities connected 
with moulting and they can usually be 


The period | 


traced to the feed and care used. Some 
fowls commence shedding feathers about 
the same time they begin laying in the 
spring and they keep it up all season ; it 
is almost imperceptible, but the plumage 
is never full or in good condition. Others 
take but a few weeks, apparently drop- 
ping their old coat in a few days and as- 
suming a state of nudity. These are the 
birds that prove the better ones for either 
market or exhibition. It is their healthy 
condition that is the prime cause of the 
rapid growth of feathers. Many breeders. 
have learned that their birds can be ad- 
vanced in their moult by daily rubbing or 
pulling of the feathers. By rubbing the 
hand briskly over the fowl all the feath- 
that are ripe can be easily removed, but 
care must be taken to not remove those 
that offer resistance, as they are not ripe, 
and the premature removal may result in 
fowl-colored or misshapen feathers. 
Young stock in their first season do not 
go through the same process as an adult 
fowl, the moult in this case being gradu- 
al and continuous from the formation of 
the first feathers. 

A flock of moulting fowls require a 
provision of warm quarters as in their 
denuded and weakened condition they 
are extremely susceptible to cold and its 
dire results. Of course during the warm 
months houses can be dispensed with, 
but as many birds linger along till frost 
and cool nights they require shelter and 
protection. Care must be taken to pro- 
vide plenty of fresh, clean water, as 
fowls require a vast quantity ; an addition 
of a little Douglass mixture will assist by 
acting asatonic. Milk is an extremely 
valuable food at this time. By all means 
keep the birds free from all vermin. as it 
requires all the blood in their bodies to 
sustain them, and assist in the formation 
of feathers. There is none to spare as 
food for lice. Fowls properly moulted 
are exhibition birds, and generally the 
successful ones.—/zland Poultry. 


The Houdan for the Farm. 

No breed is better suited for the farm, 
as a general purpose fowl, than the Hou- 
dans. They are very hardy, being great 
foragers, and when it comes to eggs, they 
are equal to breeds of the Mediterranean 
class in the production of very large 
white eggs. For table purposes, they 
rank one of the first of all fowls, having a 
very thick breast, which is so much want- 
ed at the large hotels. They have small 
bones, and the flesh is tender and delic- 
ious. They make fine broilers, and the 
best of roasters. The chicks are beauti- 
ful, the handsomest of all breeds. They 
are sprightly, active and feather rapidly. 
They are non-sitters and light feeders ; 
like the Leghorns, they may be fed ata 
small cost as compared with the Brah- 
mas, Cochins, Langshans or Rocks. 
They are of medium size: cocks, seven 
pounds ; hens, six ; cockerels, six ; and 
pullets, five. _Houdans are a handsome- 
crested breed, having a comb shaped 
like the letter V, which rests well up 
against the crest. A peculiarity of the 
breed is their having five toes like the 
Dorkings ; shanks and toes are of a pink- 
| ish white color. They make one of the best 
crosses for market fowls. Their eggs are 
very fertile, no breed having a higher 
rank, and when it comes to the show 
bench they are admired by all. The 
Houdans have held their own in the last 
30 years, and the next few years will see 
| many more breeders taking up the time- 

honored Houdan. Those that start with 
this breed now will make no mistake.— 
Geo. W. Tarbell in Poultry Monthly. 
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Uncle Ligey’s Little Red Hen. 


It was the old grocery store at ‘‘the 
Corners.’’ Winter had been in the land 
for some weeks, and the day was one of 
December’s most unseemly children, 
half thaw. 

The store had been fairly crowded all 
the afternoon. Some had come to buy 
something they wanted, and then stayed 
awhile to visit. Some had come to stay 
awhile to visit, and then bought because 
they happened to see something they 
wanted, and many had come with no 
special purpose and gone with no special 
purchase. The weather question had 
been fairly settled, only to be revived 
again with every new comer. Politics 
and religion had been laid on the table. 
The matrimonial happenings, probabili- 
ties and possibilities of the neighborhood 
had been dwelt on at length, and the 
personal and mortgaged indebtedness of 
of nearly every inhabitant of the town- 
ship had been conjectured. It was get- 
ting late in the afternoon, and conver- 
sation begun to lag a little when the door 
opened and Deacon Hunt came in. 

“Afternoon, Deacon,” said the store- 
keeper. 

“How are ye, Ditus? [Abridged from 
Epaphroditus'] I fetched ye in a few 
aigs. Want to trade ’em for ’lasses an’ 
nutmeg an’ a little asserfidity an’ a few 
other notions.”’ 


“All right, Deacon, all right, Ye’re 
dumb lucky to have aigs jest now. The 
price is raisin’ big. Haow do ye 
manage to keep yer hens a-layin’ ?”’ 

The deacon stepped up to the cheese 
box, carefully carved a largeslice, helped 
himself to a pocket full of milk crackers, 
and then, after filling his mouth with a 
portion of each, replied : 

“Oh, jest keep ’em warm an’ persuade 
?em with a bit of this an’ that an’ keep in 
a sort of generous humor.’ 

“Deacon’s got a way with him the 
hens likes,’’ volunteered one of the sit- 
ters. ‘‘Reckon he passes the plate 
reaoun an’ makes each hen contribute a 
aig same’s he makes us fellers drop ina 
nickel to church Sundays.”’ 

“Wal, I don’t see haow he works it,’’ 
remarked a _ seedy-looking individual 
from his perch on the brown sugar bar- 
rel. ‘‘ Years ago my hens used ter lay 
big, but in these times they don’t do 
nuthin’ but eat corn and scratch up the 
garding.” 

There was a short pause in the con- 
verSation, while the storekeeper asked 
Uncle Ligey Comfort to take his feet off 
the box of sugar cookies that he might 
make a sale. Uncle Ligey was the oracle 
of the town ; tall, lank, ponderously ex- 
tremetied, with a patriarchal beard whit- 
ened by time and yellowed by tobacco ; 
and an eye denoting solemn thought and 
philosophical conjecture. He lifted his 
feet carefuliy from the cooky box and 
deposited them on either side of the 
stove, where they acted the part of fair- 
sized screens, while the crowd waited 
silently, for they knew by experience 
that something was coming. ; 

““Spekin’ o’ hens,’’ said Uncle Ligey, 
“ye orter seen a hen my father had. A 
leetle red hen. Wa’nt none o’ yer fancy 
Brahmies er Cochin Chinies, but jes’ a 
plain, common, red hen, an’ ruther 
ornery lookin’ one, too. I was a little 
feller then, an’ it were my job to go spy- 
in’ about for aigs, an’ I was a tip-topper 
atit, I tell ye. They wa’nt no hole 
raound the maows er stalls er on top o’ 
anythin’ or in under nuthin’ but what I 
knowed. 
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““Tad’s hens got so they didn’t try to 
hide their nests away cause they knowed 
twant no use. All but this cussed little 
red hen. I see one day that she kind a 
hung raound by herself, ’s tho’ she were 
doin’ a lot of thinkin’, but I didn’t spicion 
what was up till nex’ day I couldn’t find 
her nest. Hunted high an’ low an’ all 
over the devil’s half acre, but not a 
dumbed aig. Went on fora long while, 
till finally mother she ’lowed et I didn’t 
soon have better luck thar’d be war in 
Israel, an’ I’d hev ter lay in for repairs. 
She gives me jest three more days, an ye 
kin bet I poked raound. The third day 
I came to a conclusion thet I’d watch that 
hen the hull day. She kinder ’spected 
me, an’ tried ter throw me off, but finally 
come layin’ time an’ she had ter skip. I 
tagged close an pecked through a crack 
’o the barn arter she went in. Dumbed 
ef she didn’t go straight to a hogshead as 
stood in a dark corner, jump up on top, 
set thar a few minutes, an’ then jumps 
down, runs hard as she kin go ter a clump 
o’ bushes a hundred foot from the barn, 
an’ thar begins to cackle fit ter split. I 
was a leetle puzzled yet, but I went in ter 
look at the hogshead. Wan’t no aig on 
top, en I says, ‘‘Fooled agin,”’ but just ’s 
I was turnin’ away I happened to ter 
think, an’ went an’ tuk a peep inter the 
bunghole. It was kinder dark, so I 
drawed up an’ poked my finger in an’ 
felt a aig there. Then I tried ter lift the 
hogshead, but she wouldn’t budge. 

“May I be geewizzled ef that thar hull 
dumb big four-bar’! warn’t full ’o aigs. 
Plumb, pilin’, brimmin’ full, an’ all laid 
by that cussed red hen. I run to the 
haouse pell mell and told mother. She 
came down an’ see it, an’ says she’d just 
leave ’em from cur’osty tersee what the 
dumb hen ’ud do, anso we let her be. 
Nex’ day I went ter look, an’ ‘she was 
settin’, an, she sot’an sot ’an sot right 
onto that bunghole fur six weeks. Bein’ 
so many aigs took her twict as long ter 
hatch aout. One day, arter we’d given 
her up, I went inter the barn an’ fust I 
knowed I heered a turrible peepin’, an’ 
thar the little hen were a runnin’ raoun’ 
es if she had her head cut off, a peckin’ 
at the hogshead an’ a cluckin’ worser’n 
a cuckoo clock eout of order. I thought 
Id help her much’s | c’ud, so I goes an’ 
tips the hogshead over en soon’s the 
bunghole gets near the ground aout run 
a leetle red rooster. Anhe’d no sooner 
cleared the hole than out ran another 
an another, an’ may I never go 
in when it rains ef that hull hogshead 
wan’t full’o them dumbnation lettle red 
roosters, three hundred and seventeen 
of ’em and one addled egg.”’ 

For a moment the store was silent, 
while the sleet ticked against the window, 
then the Deacon, with an eye to business, 
spoke: 

“Say, Uncle Ligey, I'd like ter git 
some hens o’ that breed. What ever be- 
come of her, an’ what was ye thinkin’ of 
ye didn’t raise her chickens an’ hev a 
hull flock o’ pullets that ud lay aigs by 


the bar’ like their mother? Ye’d make 
yorself rich.” 
“Yas, that’s all right,’ answered 


Uncle Ligey, ‘‘but Deacon a man ’er 
religion like you oughter know they 
ain’t nuthin’ perfeck in this worl, an’ 
this hen wan’t no exception. Trouble 
was she was a crowin’ hen; never hatched 
nuthin but roosters, an’ we sold ’em all 
fur spring brilers, so ye see, havin’ no 
darters when she died; the race kinder 
runout. Ef ye don’t b’lieve the story 
I’ve got the addled aig blowed an’ the 
hen’s tail feathers on the whatnot ter 


s\ 
\ 


home. An’ speakin’ of home, I guess I 
better run aout an run home er the old 
woman won’t give me nothing but tongue 
fur supper, en that a pretty sharp one, as 
I’ve larned by experience.” And turning 
up his coat collar, he slowly got to his 
feet and drifted out. 

“Tt’s a dumbed great pity,’ said the 
Deacon, solemnly, to the silent crowd, 
‘‘that Uncle Ligey never went inter poly- 
tics er the law. He’d a made a great 
hand at it. Yes, sir, it’s a dumbed great 
pity. And the others nodded assent.’’— 
New York Sun. 


Standard for Rhode Island Reds. 


One of our subscribers who is breeding 
Rhode Island Reds asks for information 
as to the standard requirements of exhi- 
bition birds of that variety. 

The standard adopted at the meeting 
of the Rhode Island Red Club at Fall 
River, Mass., Dec. 10, 1898, was : 


Shape—The shape of both sexes is to 
conform to the general idea of the Amer- 
ican class, without requiring the distinct- 
ive contour of the Plymouth Rock, nor 
the proportionately fuller curves of the 
Wyandotte. A long breast or keel bone 
is desirable, and apparent vigor is to be 
regarded equally important with the con- 
sideration of shape. 

A good size of comb and wattles is de- 
sirable as betokening vigor. Symmetry 
of proportion in head adjuncts is to be 
considered, rather than conformance to 
any particular type ; und the comb may 
be either single or rose. Shanks are to 
be free from down or feathers, stout and 
shapely in form, and of medium length. 

Color—The plumage color in both sex- 
es to be red throughout, uniformity of 
tint deeper in tone, and to have an ac- 
centuated depth of color on wing and 
back ; this general color to be modified 
by the appearance of black in tails and 
under portions of wing flights in either 
sex, and a slight ticking of black in hack- 
les of females. Undercolor is to be red, 
or deep buff. The especial aim of pro- 
moters of this breed being to conserve 
vigor and prolificacy rather than immacu- 
late perfection of color, black may find 
its place in sections enumerated ; and the 
gradual fading of the red portions of the 
mature hen’s plumage, which naturally 
follows upon prolific laying, shall not be 
discriminated against in the placing of 
awards. 

The comb, wattles and earlobes should 
be of that bright red color which betok- 
ens a healthy condition. The color of 
the shanks, toes, and beak shall be yel- 
low or reddish yellow. s 

Weights—Standard weights : cock, 7% 
pounds; hen, 6 pounds; cockerel, 6 
pounds ; pullet, 4’ pounds. 

Disqualifications—Diseased specimens, 
anatomical defects, wholly white ear- 
lobes, wry tails, feathers having a_per- 
ceptible quill on shanks or toes, badly 
lopped combs. 


Before packing, the goslings should be 
removed from the barrel of ice water and 
laid upon boards or benches to allow the 
water to drain from them. 


Never use coal oil or grease of any kind 
on the setting hens, as it will close the 
pores of the egg shells, so they will not 
hatch. 


Young and old fowls require sufficient 
nutritious food to keep them ina thrifty, 
growing condition. 
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FOWLS AND FOOD. 


The Living Fowl—Its Food and What) 


It Does With It—A Little Physiology 
Boiled Down for Poultrymen. 


The living fowl is often likened to a 
machine, but the comparison is hardly 
just to such a wonderful complex organ- 
ism as the living body. It is more like a 
living city peopled by a myriad of living 
cells, each with its duty to perform. 
There is a great supply system for 
receiving food and fuel, the digestive and 
respiratory organs, which with the tissues 
also represent great manufacturing plants 
capable of converting food and fuel into 
heat, work and building materials for the 
repair, maintenance or development of 
various parts of the body. With these 
manufacturing plants are intimately con- 
nected great storehouses to be called on 
in time of need, like fat tissue and the 
liver. There isa great system of trans- 
portation, the circulatory system, for 
carrying supplies and some workers to 
various parts of the body, and returning 
waste products to the excretory organs. 


Then the nervous system which has its | 


sub-stations and telegraph lines com- 
municating with all parts of the body, 
and which governs, polices and regulates 
the whole. 
thing supreme, and about which we know 
next to nothing, /z/e. 

It is not strange that in attempting to 
convert this wonderful living body—the 
like of which we have no power to create, 
but which possesses the ability to re- 
produce itself—into a machine we meet 
with obstacles which we fail to under- 
stand the meaning of. The wonder is 
that we succeed in controlling it and 
making it serve us as well as we do. 

The body is made up of an infinite 
number of living cells and their product- 
ions. These cells have varied duties to 
perform, and while some are confined to 
their special department and are gifted 
only with passive movement, there are 
others more active which travel all over 
the body. All are concerned in the 
maintenance of the body. Some of the 
active cells act as an army to repel in- 
vaders which appear in the form of disease 
germs. A few cells may neglect their 
duty and no harmful result is apparent, 
but let a number of cells combine, like 
the strikers in organized labor, and there 
is trouble until the dissatisfied population 
is put to rights again. 

Chemically the body is made up of 
water, protein, fats, mineral matter and 
some carbohydrates (starches and sugars, 
these appearing chiefly as stored fuel 
manufactured trom food). Accurate 
knowledge of the chemical compounds 
which exist in the living body and their 
exact disposition and relation to each 
other is impossible, as in order to make 
an analysis the complex living matter 
must be killed and broken down, leaving 
only the debris for examination. Ac- 
curate knowledge of the changes which 
take place during the digestion and 
assimilation of the food is likewise im- 
possible, as we must first kill the fowl or 
induce an unnatural condition, before it 
is possible to observe what is going on 
within it. Obviously much must be left 
to be drawn from theory. The theories, 
however, are ably supported by the result 
of careful experiments based upon them. 
It is possible to prepare food of known 
chemical composition, and after feeding 
the same and making analysis of the 
waste disposed of, to estimate the amount 


Presiding over all is some- | 


of each constituent of the food digested. 
But the conditions governing the ex- 
periment are necessarily artificial, and 
the results do not show how the fowl 
disposes of what it digests or that a fowl 
would digest a like proportion of the 
food under normal conditions. The fact 


| that the experimenter is dealing with a 


complex living organism subject to in- 
fluences of which he has little or no 
accurate knowledge make it difficult to 
approach anything like exactitude in 
results. A skilful experimenter may 
‘‘prove’’ almost anything he sets out to 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction when 
handling live stock. He can show that 
under certain conditions, with certain 
fowls and certain methods he obtained 
such results, but another man _ with 
different fowls may follow his lead as 
exactly as itis possible for him to do, 
and the results will be widely different. 

It has been demonstrated by experi- 
ment with animals that the difference in 
individuals in the proportion of the food 
digested of a given ration isnot as great 
as is popularly supposed. Several in- 
dividuals of the same variety might 
‘“ digest’? a like amount of the different 
constituents of a ration, but the disposal 
each would make of the digested matter 
would vary widely. One might make 
heat or fat of it where another converted 
it into eggs or meat. The disposal of the 
digested matter will vary from time to 
to time, ‘‘nature’’ choosing as she elects, 
and an exactly balanced ration that will 
cover all conditions and meet all in- 
dividuals on a common ground from day 
to day is an impossibility. To balance a 
ration as accurately as some folks would 
have us believe they do it, would require 
the gift of second sight and a daily change 
in the nutritive ratio of the ration. 


desirable. The chemical analysis of a 
food is of value only as it shows us the 
make up of the food, and saves us from 
feeding an excess of costly unnecessary 
material. In the majority of cases we 
cannot have an analysis of each lot of 
food purchased ( even if desirable ) and 
are obliged to depend on the average 
chemical composition for that particular 
food stuff. A glance over analysis tables 
of U. S. government reports will show 
that even the grains vary widely with 
the different samples of the same grain 
examined. Asaruleitis safe to accept 
the whole grains at the average nutritive 
ratio set for them. With ground foods 
and meat foods, when trouble appears in 
a flock from unaccountable causes, it will 
be well to look carefully into the com- 
position of these manufactured food stuffs 
and see if therein can be found a cause 
for the trouble. 

The man who spends his time figuring 
out a chemically balanced ration, and 
wearies his brain with nutritive ratios and 
potential energies will not, in nine cases 
out of ten, be anything like as successful 
as the man who studies his fowls and 
feeds them according to their appetites 
on good plain food in variety. 

It is essential that food shall be pure, 
palatable and digestible. A food may 
show an ‘‘ideal’’ chemical composition 
and yet be neither palatable or digestible. 
So far as the daily balance of the ration 
is concerned, it is safer to leave that to 
the instinct of the fowl than to man’s in- 
vention. The fowl’s appetite is not an 
infallible guide, but if the fowl be given a 
fair chance to select its own food it can 
be depended upon to do fully as well as 
when it is provided with: an elaborate 
man-concocted mixture. 

Chemists and physiologists have de- 


| 
| 


| be consumed in place of fat. 
Such finickyness is not necessary or 
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monstrated some things about feeding 
that appeal to common sense. It has 
been shown that the body is made up 
chiefly of water, protein, mineral matter 
and fats. The carbohydrates appear also, 
but chiefly as stored material ( fuel ). We 
know also that foods contain these com- 
pounds. 

Water is supplied in the food and as 
drink. We don’t have to pay further at- 
tention to that than to make sure that 
the fowls always have a supply of pure 
water for drinking purposes. 

Protein is the most valuable constitu- 
ent of food. Animal protein ( contained 
in meat food ) is considered more availa- 
ble and more perfectly digestible than 
vegetable protein. It has been shown 
that some animal food is necessary to 
health. How it differs from vegetable 
protein we do not know, but vegetable 
matter will not completely take the place 
ot animal matter. Protein besides being 
the most valuable is the most costly. It 
also has the widest range of uses within 
the body. Its chief value is as a tissue 
builder. It furnishes material for tissue 


building and repair, and _ contributes 
largely to the manufacture of eggs. It is 
also convertible into fat and heat. The 


waste from protein is more dangerous 
and more difficult to get rid of than that 
of other food constituents, so, that aside 
from an economical point of view, it is 
unwise to feed a very narrow (excess- 
ively nitrogenous) ration. 

Carbohydrates are chiefly heat pro- 
ducing. They supply fuel, energy, to be 
converted into work and heat. It is 
doubtful if the carbohydrates are available 
for any other purpose. It is thought that 
they cannot be converted into fat, but act 
rather as a fat saver by furnishing fuel to 
Ducks feed 
abundantly on rice, which contains much 
carbohydrate and little protein or fat, 
remain lean; if fat is added to the food 
they lay on fat. The liver, besides 
manufacturing bile for use in digesting 
and assimilating food, seems to act as a 
manufactory and storehouse of partially 
converted carbohydrates, and it deals 
them out in the form of a starch that is 
readily convertible into a sugar easily 
assimilated by the tissues. Where carbo- 
hydrates are greatly in excess, a too 
starchy diet, the liver is overtaxed, and 
we get so called ‘‘ liver troubles. ”’ 

The fats are available for energy, for 
work and heat, and may be stored for 
future use, or so disposed of as to be of 
service as insulators to protect the body 
against too rapid loss of heat. They 
serve as fuel for growing and working 
cells. The fats are carried to the cells in 
the form of minute fat droplets, and 
undergo chemical changes within the 
cells before being deposited in storage as 
fat tissue. The fats also contribute to 
egg formation. 

Mineral matter is necessary to supply 
the tissues, form bone, and_ supply 
mineral matter for eggs and material for 
egg shell. 

Oxygen from the air inhaled is taken 
up by the blood when passing through 
the lungs, and is carried to the tissues to 
help in the chemical changes which occur 
there. 

There are other things necessary to 
properly supply the living body. There 
is something that is not contained in dry 
grain or meat food especially if the food 
be cooked. Live fresh green food is 
necessary to the health of the fowl. 
There is something contained in the live 
cells of fresh green stuff that posesses 
health-giving, disease-preventing proper- 
ties. We do not know what that some- 
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thing is, but we know that it is there and 
that it is necessary. Cooking the food 
destroys the live cells and does not add 
anything to the food except bulk, and 
renders the starch more easily digestible. 
The cooking is chiefly of service in 
adding variety to the food and in destroy- 
ing any undesirable germs which may be 
present in the meat food. 

re The true digestion of the food does not 
take place in the crop, stomach, gizzard, 
and intestines alone. It takes place all 
over the body, in the tissues. Suppose 
the bird to have been fasting. Food is 
taken into the crop, and the activity of 
that organ in supplying fluids to soften 
the food at once starts heat generation. 
The muscular contractions used to force 
the food onward also make heat. Heat 
production increases rapidly as the work 
of digestion progresses. After the food 
is reduced to paste by grinding in the 
gizzard and mixing with the secretions of 
of the stomach, the intestines, the liver and 
pancreas, it is taken up by the circulation 
and carried all over the body to the 
tissues. There it undergoes chemical 
transformation, and its potential energy 
is further converted into kinetic energy 
in the form of work and heat. That 
portion of the food not available for the 
needs of the fowl, together with the waste 
brought back from the tissues by the cir- 
culatory system, is voided as droppings. 
The maximum of heat production, which 
began with the taking of food into the 
body, occurs some six or eight hours after 
the meal. The activity of the organs of 
the body, muscular activity, building up 
and breaking down of the tissues, all 
contribute their share to heat production. 
Heat is lost to the body in a variety of 
of ways. Some is carried off in the ex- 
haled breath and in the droppings, and 
some disposed of by radiation from the 
surface of the body. Too rapid loss of 
heat is provided against by insulation of 
the body with fat and by clothing in the 
shape of feathers. Throughout the life 
of a healthy fowl this heat expenditure is 
under the control of a delicate system of 
regulation, a part of the nervous system. 
These heat regulator nerves control the 
rapidity with which heat is expended, and 
have power to excite heat production and 
sO maintain the bodily temperature at a 
proper degree. Whether the heat pro- 
duction within the body be rapid or slow, 
the body temperature remains about the 
same all the time controlled by the 
regulator. The above only covers the 
subject roughly, but probably as fully as 
the average reader will find patience to 
consider. 

The fowl, if permitted to range and 
find its own food, will live chiefly on 
grains and seeds, will drink freely of 
water, eat quantities of green food when 
available, and consume a considerable 
proportion of animal food in the shape of 
bugs and worms and any waste meat it 
can find. The nutritive ratio of such a 
ration must vary widely. Yet if the bird 
is onalarge farm, has decent sleeping 
quarters and an occasional feed of corn 
on the ear, it usually does remarkably 
well, all things considered. Hen farmers 
who make a fair living out of poultry 
often let the fowls balance their own ra- 
tions and keep boxes of corn, oats, and 
meat scrap always before the birds. Of 
tentimes these birds do quite as well as 
those fed in a ‘‘scientific’? manner. 
Why? I don’t know, but I think that the 
presiding life within the fowl, which dom- 
inates its nervous system and impels it to 
do certain things, is responsible for the 
success of the fowl left to its own inclina- 
tions. Where things do not go as they 


should some morbid condition has inter- 
fered with the normal conduct of the liv- 
ing organism. 

So faras balancing a ration goes, I 
think that there has been and is a great 
deal of nonsense connected with it. Ra- 
tions which vary widely in nutritive ratio 
are giving equally good results in the 
hands of different poultry keepers. It is 
undoubtedly wise to roughly balance 
ration by offsetting a heavy supply of car- 
bonaceous food with some nitrogenous | 
matter, or vice versa. I know it is not 
necessary to provide elaborate mashes 
with a multitude of ingredients. So far 
as is possible it is undoubtedly the safest 
plan to observe the flock carefully, note 
the work done, and try to feed according 
to what seems to be the immediate need. 
Let the appetite and inclination of the 
flock as a whole, combined with the 
work it is doing, be the guide to the 
make-up of the ration. The ratio may 
fluctuate from 1 : 3 to I : 9, with an aver- 
age about 1 : 6, and the results prove ex- | 
cellent. It isn’t necessary to sit down) 
and figure it out. If you observe the) 
flock carefully as a complete whole, made 
up of individuals, and take notice of the | 
effect of what you feed, and the behavior | 
of the birds, you will learn what foods | 
and feeding methods are best suited to 
your needs. 

Supply good sound grains, some 
cooked mash by way of variety, a liberal 
supply of fresh green food (in summer 
the best way to supply itis to provide a 
clean grass run), and some meat food. 
Make grain the staple food, and the 
others side dishes or relishes. Avoid too 
much sameness in the daily feeding. 
Provide grit, shell and charcoal for the 
fowls to eat as they please. Watch the 
condition of the fowls carefully, try to 
keep them well fed, active and in good 
laying or breeding condition. The 
droppings should be of sufficient con- 
sistency to hold their shape, but should 
not be too solid. In color they should 
be dark tapering off into grayish and 
white. Ifthe droppings are watery and 
dark with red splashes of mucus in them 
feed less meat food. If droppings are 
soft or pasty and yellowish or brownish, 
feed more meat and less starchy food. 
Greenish watery diarrhcea should always 
lead to careful investigation of the sani- 
tary conditions and the condition of the 
food and water. It is a danger signal. 

Exercise and fresh air are important to 
the proper assimilation of food for best 
results from layers or breeders. Exercise 
prevents misappropriation of food and 
the laying on of too much fat. A diet 
that with exercise proves excellent for 
egg production will, if the fowl be pre- 
vented from exercising, prove fattening. 
If you feed a diet rich in protein, and 
neglect to provide for exercise, you 
simply pay for high priced food to pro- 
duce fat which can be more cheaply 
produced by feeding fatty food. 

No rule for feeding can be given that 
will fit all conditions and give like good 
results for all flocks if followed blindly. 
In an article like this the writer has no 
choice but to give the salient points as 
well boiled down as possible. So far as 
the practical application goes each reader 
must read, digest and apply the matter 
as fits his own particular case and as it 
appeals to his common _ sense.—Dry. 
Woods in Farm Poultry. 


When the hens scour a speedy remedy 
is to feed powdered chalk in the soit food; 
but the best regulator of the bowels is a 


greater variety of food. 


Late Hatching—Will It Pay ? 


Several people have asked me whether 
it pays to hatch chickens after the middle 
of July. They say they are very desirous 
of getting every cent possible out of their 
poultry that can be gotten out profitably, 
but don’t want to hatch and raise chick- 
ens that cost more than they will bring. 

This isan indication that the poultry 
raising business is getting down onto a 
sensible, scientific basis. When people 
begin to ask questions that are practical 
and hit the nail on the head, it is a sure 
conclusion that the day of the theoretical 
jim-jak ( who raises poultry in his mind 
only, but is constantly ‘‘taking his pen 
in hand to let you know ”’ how to get rich 
with a few hens ) is gone. The idea that 
poultry is the most profitable stock that 
anybody can raise on the farm or any- 
where else is the weakest sort of moon- 
shine. There is money in raising poul- 


try, provided that poultry is raised ina 


thoroughly business-like manner. We 
have had rather too much of the ‘‘little, 
fluffy darling’? and ‘“‘ dear, motherly, old 
biddy”’ in it for a strictly business propo- 
sition. But it seems that the sentimental 
ideas are passing, and we are getting 
down, or rather up, to things that are 
practical. 

In some localities it will pay to hatch 
chickens every week in the year, while in 
others it will pay only to hatch in spring 
and earlysummer. If one has a good 
market close at hand for young chickens 
—one to three pound birds—it wil pay 
better to hatch out and keep on hand 
enough chickens to convert the table 
scraps and other like waste into a salable 
product than to fool it away on curly tailed 
dogs and blue cats. Most people, how- 
ever, prefer the curly curs and snoring 
cats, and for that reason are constantly 
on the watch for the days when fifty cent 
goods are reduced to forty-nine cents. 

On the farm where there is a great rush 
of work from the time frost comes out of 
the ground until the last ear of corn is 
gathered, and the poultry business is all 
put upon the already hard-worked wife, it 
will not pay to hatch chickens at any time 
except in the most favored portion of the 
year. There is neither economy nor sense 
in working a woman to death the whole 
year around. el ; 

If however, the poultry raising is a 
‘Goint stock’”’ arrangement in which both 
the farmer and his wife, or the children, 
are equally interested, and out of which 
they are trying to make every cent that 
can be made profitably, then it will pay 
to hatch chickens up to the first of Sep- 
tember. This is supposing that they have 
the few necessary buildings needed for 
economically handling and raising these 
late birds. Of course they will have to be 
as well housed and as well cared for as 
early spring chickens, and if this is done 
they will grow fast enough to pay a good 
profit on their cost. 

When one has the few buildings neces- 
sary for raising early spring chickens, al- 
ready built, they should not be allowed to 
stand empty except during the coldest 
winter months. I notice that most of our 
enterprising farmers are putting up these 
little cheap brooding houses, not for the 
purpose o° extending their poultry busi- 
ness but to make the raising of chickens 
easier and more profitable for the wife. 
With suitable conveniences, the raising of 
chickens is nota difficult or uncertain mat- 
ter, and the less uncertainty there is about 
it the more profitable it 1s. —/z/and Poul- 
try Journal. 


Watch close for lice. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


With this issue we change our date of 
publication from the fifteenth to the first 
of the month. Owing to the unexpected 
and unavoidable delays we were unable 
to issue the July number on time. For 
that reason the present number follows 
June as No. 9. Subscribers’ and adver- 
tisers’ accounts will be reckoned by the 
number rather than month of issue. 
We shall endeavor in the future to issue 
the paper promptly on the first of the 
month. 


What is most needed in poultry litera- 
ture of today is more real practical mat- 
ter and less shallow theory. The result 
of a person’s experience may often be of 
great value to some one else in a_ similar 
situation, and one practical experiment 
that has given a positive result is worth 
more than a thousand untried theories. 
For this reason, we cordially invite our 
readers to write the results of their work, 
and matters coming under their observa- 
tion. We know that hundreds of our 
readers are practical poultrymen and we 
shall take pleasure in publishing their 
contributions. 


The keeping of individual egg records 
may be too much of atask for the busy 
farmer with his varied interests claiming 
attention, but he should keep an account 
with the flock, its expense and returns, 
the number of eggs laid, dates of setting, 


! 


records of hatching, etc., together with 
any practical observations or suggestions 
which may be noted from time to time. 
From these accounts he can readily as- 
certain what stock is paying a profit, and 
what is kept at a loss. 


A mistake that is made by many ama- 
teurs is starting with too many varieties. 
One breed, thoroughly understood, care- 
fully bred and well advertised will give 
more pleasure and more profit than to 
start with twelve or fifteen varieties, 
which from the very nature of things can- 
not be studied and understood thorough- 

ly without years of experience. 
| The great breeders of the world today 
are the men who started with one variety, 
and understood that one betore adding 
others to their yards. 
Concentrating the energy, time and 
| money upon work, study, exhibiting and 
advertising in behalf of one variety until 
_a reputation is established, will prove to 
be the best policy and will bring pleasure 
as well as profit, and by it the amateur 
may develop until he becomes an expert 
breeder and capable judge of the variety. 
It will require earnest effort, intelligent 
appreciation and patient application, for 
the problems of breeding are hard to solve 
and the results often unsatisfactory. The 
specialist finds ina single variety an ample 
field for study; why then should the ama- 
teur undertake more? 


Next Year’s Breeders. 


It may seem a little early to speak on 
this subject at the present time, but ex- 
perience has demonstrated the advisibility 
of an early selection of next year’s breed- 
ing stock. In our opinion it is much bet- 
ter to make several cullings of the birds 
that will be kept for breeding purposes. 
That it is a good plan to cull early is read- 


eration the objects in view when rearing 
breeders. 

Their conditions of life require essen- 
tially different methods from those reared 
for market purposes This not only entails 
different methods of feeding, but nearly 
all the conditions surrounding their early 
life. The conditions applicable to young 
stock selected for breeders will also do for 
laying stock as they should be bred and 
selected on the same lines as breeding 
birds. The main thing to always keep in 
mind is to keep the stock in the best pos- 
sible health, as the value of the breeders 
is measured largely by their health, 


the sexes, keeping the pullets by them- 
selves, allowing them to fully develop on 
a range when possible. 
roam over the fields as much as_ possible 
to attain a vigorous constitution which is 
necessary to both the breeder and the 
layer. Ifit is impossible to afford the 
growing pullets a range, at least keep 
their quarters, yards and houses clean. 
Supply them with an abundance of green 
food, cut green bone or meat in conjunc- 
tion with their regular grain feed. Try to 
imitate nature’s methods as closely as 
possible and thus establish in your young 
stock a hardy constitution that will enrich 


The | 
first selection is to separate or kill all de- | 


formed and crippled chicks, next separate ingly well treated and fed and mated, pro- 


Allow them to| Sea a ; 
| an examination of the rations generally 
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your flock for years to come. The next 
culling should be to throw out the young- 
sters that are not growing as fast as the 
majority and which lack vigor and activ- 
ity. The pullet which lacks activity lacks 
vitality, and when they lack vitality they 
lack the profit producing quality required. 
By making these systematic selections the 
raiser knows at a glace the quality of his 
stock, of their present and their past life. 
He had well recognized rules or laws to 
which each individual bird had to ‘‘score”’ 
up to or be discarded to another flock. 

This plan is of inestimable value to the 
careful breeder as he is always informed 
as to the growth of each bird in compari- 
son with others. Some chicks might be 
hatched in a weakly condition ; there may 
be several of them in a clutch and for ail 
the poultryman knows, they might have 
been hatched from one hen’s eggs. By 
keeping, or at least separating the weak- 
est chicks and breeding away from this 
trouble in time, such a thing as weak 
chicks at birth will be very uncommon. 
Thus, from the very beginning, if the 
chicks that develop objectionable charac- 
teristics are put by themselves, there will 
be little trouble in establishing a strain of 
fowls that will transmit their good quali- 
ties to future generations.—Poultry In- 
dustry. 


American Langshan Club. 


All members of the American Langshan 
Club are requested to notify the secretary 
as to their choice of place for holding our 
annual meeting the coming show season, 
as soon as possible so the Club can make 
arrangements for same. 

A. H. AScHE, Secretary, 
Princeton, Ill. 


OFFICERS OF THE CLUB. 


President — Ben. S. Myers, Crawford- 
ville, Ind. 

Vice President — Franklane L. Sewell, 
New Troy, Mich. 

Secretary and Treasurer —A. 
Asche, Princeton, III. 


Executive Committee— Geo. P. Coffin, 
So. Freeport, Me., Herbert Bolster, Spo- 
kane, Wash., J. Alwyn Ball, Summer- 
ville, S. C., Albert Lemen, Lincoln, Neb., 


H. 


: : -+ |James Hanley, Knoxville, Iow m 
ily understood when we take into consid- Hamesel Gan duticg @hios Oowa)\s James 
ovis) + ORY, . 


Hens whose eggs are to be hatched 
need something more than mating to in- 
sure what is needed. Food plays an im- 
portant part in producing good eggs for 
hatching. Where the rations contains too 
great a proportion of carbohydrate, the 
fertility, or at least the hatching power, 
of the eggs will be lessened to an impor- 
tant extent. 

Poultrymen need to study the ‘‘perfect 
ration’’ and the ‘‘balanced ration”’ for hens 


just as much as the stockgrower needs to 


study rations for cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine. I have seen a flock of hens, seem- 


duce eggs that were almost total failures. 
when it came to incubation. Insuch cases 


revealed too much carbohydrate in the 


| food, and the reduction of that element at 


once brought about a visible improve- 
ment in this respect. 


One of the best remedies for overfat- 
ness is plenty of exercise. 


Subscribe for THE PouLTRYMAN AND. 
POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. 
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Single or Double Mating. 


Upon the subject of matings there 
seems to be quite a diversity of opinion 
as to which plan is the better, that of the 

“single mating or that of the double, and 
as ‘‘results’’ make a stronger argument 
than anything else, the plan adopted by 
the fanciers who produce the best results 
would seem to have the stronger argu- 
ment in its favor. A single mating, strict- 
ly speaking, consists of a male bird anda 
certain number of females, with the color 
of the females running as near uniform as 
possible, and from such a mating one is 
supposed to be able to produce standard 
colored birds of both sexes. While a doub- 
le mating consists of two matings, one in- 
tended to produce fine colored specimens 
in the male line and another to produce 
fine colored specimens in the female line. 
The one termed a ‘‘cockerel mating” and 
the other a ‘‘pullet mating.’”’ The ques- 
tion of ‘‘color’’ is the only issue in this 
matter of matings, as ‘‘shape’’ can be 
produced as well from one mating as 
another, but in the matter of color, in its 
production of a high standard quality, has 
come about the question as to whether a 
single mating could be depended upon to 
produce as high quality, in both sexes, as 
could be produced by a special mating for 
each sex. And the style of mating that 
can do this is the one which will be used 
by the best breeders and fanciers. 

A standard colored male bird mated 
with standard colored females is the ideal 
mating. And if trom such a mating could 
be produced a fair per cent. of standard 
colored cockerels and pullets it would be 
the practical as well as the ideal mating, 
and none other would be required. In 
solid colored varieties the single mating 
often proves satisfactory, but in the parti- 
colored varieties is where trouble is found 
in producing a satisiactory degree of col- 
or quality in both cockerels and pullets 
from a single mating. Could the single 
mating be depended upon to produce the 
desired results in color of both male and 
female the double mating would have no 
advocates and would not be in use. But 
it is because of the impossiblity of pro- 
ducing the highest type of color quality in 
both sexes from the single mating, that 
has brought into so general use the sys- 
tem of double mating, and it seems to be 
impossible to produce froma single mat- 
ing both cockerels and pullets that are 
“top notch” in quality ofcolor. It may be 
possible to produce both sexes fair in color 
but when the ‘‘best’’ is wanted, then the 
single mating seems to fall short of the 
mark. But if it could produce the best of 
color in both cockerels and pullets it 
would be the ideal mating, ‘‘and none 
other need apply.”’ 


TENDENCY OF COLOR. 


In nearly all. if not all, the parti-colored 
varieties there is a tendency for the cock- 
erels, from a strain of birds that produce 
fine color in females, to run lighter in col- 
or than that called for by the Standard, 
and the finer work done in producing 
standard colored females, the stronger 
appears this tendency. It seems to be 
nature’s way of working, which might be 
doubted if this tendency appeared only in 
one or two varieties, but when it is gen- 
eral throughout the parti-colored varie- 
ties, where the males very often are of an 
entirely different color from the females, 
asin the Dark Brahma, the Partridge 
Cochin, Brown Leghorn, etc., and with 
this tendency to color distribution, as it 
is the man who attempts to produce from 
a single mating, both male and female 
rich and strong in color, and of the de- 


sired quality, will find that he has under- 
taken a task that will test his ability to 
the utmost, and very likely will result in 
failure, as it has in the case of so many 
before him. When one runs up against 
what seems to be one of nature’s laws, he 
might about as well give in and try some- 
thing else, as Dame Nature does not eas- 
ily change her ways to accommodate 
man. In the breeding of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks the tendency for the male 
birds to come lighter in color than the fe- 
males, has brought about among the 
breeders of this variety, the use of the 
double mating system, and by this system 
are bred the best specimens to be found 
at our annual shows. ‘This color tenden- 
cy can be allowed to take its natural 
course in the use of double matings, and 
specimens can be produced of very fine 
quality. Nature lends her assistance to 
this form of matings as it is but following 
her own inclinations, but when a plan is 
adopted that is contrary to her ideas she 
will express her disapproval in strong 
terms and success is almost impossible. 


THE BEST MATING. 


We often hear it said, ‘“‘What is the 
use of all this argument about single and 
double matings, what have they to do 
with the practical qualities of a fowl, why 
so much fuss about a mere matter of 
color?’ And to the man whose only 
liking for a fowl is because of its practical 
qualities, the matter of matings has no 
special interest, but to the fancier, the 
one who is in it for the pleasure it affords 
him; to such a man it is of importance, 
as he is in search of ways and means by 
which to produce a fow] that will comply 
as near as possible to the demands of the 
Standard, and the more successful his 
work in this respect, the greater pleasure 
it gives him. He is in it for the very 
reason that it gives him something to 
strive for, gives exercise to his intellect 
and judgment. And the mating he will 
adopt will be the one which promises the 
best results. Ifthe Standard in its des- 
cription of color, does not follow the 
tendencies of nature in her color distribu- 
tions then must the fancier work accord- 
ing, and adopt plans that will bring 
about the desired result. He is not 
thinking of the practical in this matter, 
but of the purely fanciful, and will take 
any pains to bring about success, and 
will use the single, double, or any other 
mating that promises success. We said 
at the start that ‘‘results’’ spoke the 
strongest in favor of a mating, and one 
has only to determine what style of mat- 
ing has been used in the production of 
the best specimens of any variety, in 
order to know the mating most in favor. 
We will venture the statement that the 
winning Barred Plymouth Rocks at our 
largest and best shows have been bred 
by the double mating system, and that 
the best breeders of this variety in the 
country today are using that system. 
And this fact settles in our mind the 
system which brings about the best 
results. 

It is not a matter of practical qualities 
at all, as they are not considered in the 
question of color. It is simply a question 
as to what plan will prove the most suc- 
cessful in producing certain results; that 
is what the fancier is after. And if you 
can unfold to him a plan by which he is 
certain of success, in producing the high- 
est quality of color in both male and 
female, he will not ask you if it will in- 
crease the egg production or will improve 
the market quality of the flesh or add to 
the size of the birds; it is quality of color 
The thoroughbred is a practical bird, and 


that he is after and not practical qualities. 
its practical qualities have never suffered 
in the hands of the fancier. The practi- 
cal qualities are all right and the fancier 
does not underestimate them, but it is the 
fancy qualities that appeal to his taste, 
and it is their production that make the 
pursuit so fascinating to him, and worthy 
of the best efforts of both mind and body, 
and a mating that will produce these 
qualities in the highest degree, will find 
favor in his eyes, and will be the one he 
will use. 

The gist of the matter is, that a certain 
quality of color is wanted in both male 
and female of each of the standard 
varieties, and the mating or matings 
which will produce it the most certain 
should be employed, and the plan of 
best matings used by our fanciers can gen- 
erally be relied upon as the best, and the 
one most apt to produce the desired 
results.— Poultry Herald. 


Drawn vs. Undrawn Poultry. 


The poultry and game shipped to mar- 
ket, that placed on sale, and even those 
kept in cold storage, are usually un- 
drawn. Why this custom of handling 
and selling poultry and game “‘undrawn”’ 
prevails, seems to find an explanation 
in the fact that the public are willing to 
pay higher prices for those thus furnished. 
The belief entertained by some that the 
flesh keeps fresh longer when fowls are 
left undrawn is not supported by facts. 
Experiments which we have personally 
conducted demonstrate that under pre- 
cisely the same conditions of temperature 
and humidity, drawn fowls willkeep from 
two to three days longer than those not 
drawn. 

The presence of undigested food of the 
excrementitious substances in animals 
which have been killed, most certainly 
favors tainting of the flesh and general 
decomposition. The viscera are the first 
parts to show purtrescence, and allowing 
these to remain in the body cannot do 
otherwise than favor infections of the 
flesh with bacteria and ptomaines, even 
if osmosis does not actually carry putrid 
juices to contigious tissues. Hunters know 
the value of drawing birds as soon as pos- 
sible after they have been shot, in order 
to keep them sweet and fresh, and to pre- 
vent their having a strong intestinal flavor. 
That opening of the body of an animal 
and exposing the internal surfaces to the 
air may have some influence of itself in 
hastening putrefaction is admitted, but 
when the process of ‘‘drawing”’ is proper- 
ly conducted, this secondary objection to 
its immediate performance may be entire- 
ly set aside. Absolute cleanliness should 
be maintained throughout the operation, 
and if the entrails are torn and their con- 
tents allowed to come in contact with the 
flesh of the animal, its interior should be 
at once washed out with clean cold water, 
and afterwards with a solution of common 
salt, and the carcass hung up until thor- 
oughly dry.— The Dietetic and Fy gienic 
Gazelte. 


Large males bred on small hens are apt 
to produce long-legged fowls that are not 
always desirable. 


Never keep breeding birds over four 
years old when young ones can readily 
be procured. 


Foods rich in oil should not be fed to 
hens except in small quantities, especially 
in warm weather. 
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Importance of Dressed Poultry at Our 
Shows. 


By George W. Miller, London, Canada, in the Report 
of the Poultry Associations of the Province of 
Ontario. 

It has often occurred to me that our 
poultry shows do not strike the practical 
chord with the vigor they ought to. We 
are in the habit of seeing birds at these 
shows that are as near perfection in 
shape and feather as the ingenuity and 
skill of man has been able to produce, 
and we are accustomed to hear the 
assertion over and over again in the 
show-rooms, as well as to see it regu- 
larly repeated in the columns of the 
poultry press, that the thoroughbred — 
or more correctly, standard bred — fowl 
is the most profitable for the farmer and 
market poultrymen. I firmly believe 
it to be , o— yea, further, I know it to 
betrue, for [have kept the morgrel and 
the standard bred, and know that in my 
yards the birds that come nearest perfec- 
tion from the fancier’s standpoint are the 
greatest money makers. When I say 
this I;have no reference to the trade that 
comes to the fancier from the advertise- 
ment that a win in the show-room brings 
to him, but simply to the ordinary mar- 
ket trade in dressed poultry and eggs. 

It would be difficult to find a fancier 
who would take exception to this conten- 
tion, but what are we, as fanciers, doing 
to convince the farmers, who form the 
great bulk of the poultry raisers of Cana- 
da that we are right. Simply nothing. 
We give them the bald assertion, ask 
htem to buy a mating or setting of eggs 
from our stock, and prove for themselves 
that what we tell them is true. They say 
in reply that we are cranks, led away by 
our enthusiasm for beautiful feathers, and 
there the matter generally ends as far as 
they are concerned. 

If the standa.d poultry breeders of this 
country, particularly those who make a 
specialty of the American, Asiatic and 
Mediterranean breeds would take hold 
of the question with the same vigor they 
display in promoting the fancy end of the 
business, I am satisfied we should soon 
enjoy a boom in the poultry industry in 
Canada that would almost amount to a 
revolution, and that would give our 
dressed poultry and eggs as high a pre- 
mium in the markets of the Old World 
as our cheese and butter today possesses. 

How are we to prove to the farmers 
that the standard-bred fowl is the supe- 
rior of the old-fashioned barnyard mon- 
grel? This is a question that requires 
the best consideration of the members of 
the Poultry Association of Ontario, and 


I have no intention here of presuming to | 


answer it finally. JI am satisfied that the 
members of the Ontario are not in the 
least degree behind the members of the 
kindred associations that deal with the 
cow, hog and sheep and their products 
in intelligence and enterprise, and that 
if they will take hold of this matter in 
earnest it will not be long until the great- 
est success is achieved. It is simply the 
purpose of this article to bring this im- 


portant question prominently to the atten- | 
tion of the members of the association and | 


of my fellow fanciers generally, and to 
throw out a few suggestions for their con- 
sideration. 

More attention must be given to dressed 


poultry and eggs in the show-room if the | 
poultry industry is to go ahead as it de- | 
serves. At all our leading shows the indi- | 


vidual fancier should not only make an ex- 
hibit of his best breeding specimens alive 
but of the dressed birds that are pro- 
duced from such stock, To foster this fea- 


ure substantial prizes should be given on 
the dressed birds, even if it means the re- 
duction of the regular prizes, but I do not 
think this would be necessary. The Gov- 
ernment would, I am informed, be willing 
to substantially supplement the present 
grant to encourage this feature at the ‘‘On- 
tario.’’ But increased Government assist- 
ance or not, dressed poultry should not 
be side-tracked as it is at present. Take 
up the prize list of the present show and 
we find that only $3.50 is allotted for 
prizes in this department. Turkeys com- 
pete with Plymouth Rocks, and Plymouth 
Rocks with geese, and geese with ducks. 
No rule is laid down to govern the judge 
or the exhibitor in this department, and 
the exhibitor is forced to pay a fee of 50 
cents for each specimen or pair (the prize 
list does not say which) he exhibits, and 
in return he may get $2.00 back if the 
judge fancies his specimen most. This is 
a serious reflection on the wisdom of the 
directors of the association. 

Separate classes should be provided for 
dressed Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Langshans, Cochins, Brahmas and other 
varieties; for turkeys, geese and ducks. 
Futher, the classes for the different breeds 
should be sub-divided. For instance, 
there should be classes for Barred, White 
and Buff Plymouth Rocks, so that the 
table value and appearance of the differ- 
ent varieties may be judged. And the 
same with the other general purpose or 
utility breeds, and the turkeys, geese and 
ducks. The prizes in this department 
should be as large, or larger as on the live 
specimens, and the entry fee, not includ- 
ing the Association membership fee, 
should be abolished. Instead of only $3.50 
being awarded as premiums in this de- 
partment at least $350 should be given. 

To further accentuate the superior mar- 
ket qualities of the stock that comes from 
the show bird, an exhibit might be made 
comparing it with the poultry that is 
usually found on our markets and in our 
meat shops. 

The egg side of the industry should not 
be lost sight of, either. This country ex- 
ports eggs by the million every year, and 
the fanciers have been losing a golden 
opportunity in not taking steps to prove 
to the egg farmer that the uniform eggs 
that came from the Standard bred of any 
of the breeds are much more profitable 
than the varied lot that is usually collect- 
ed at the farm houses of the land. The 
directors have only allowed $2.00 as 
prizes on eggs, and charge an entry fee of 
25 cents. 

The increased trade that would come to 


the fancier by thus giving prominence to | 
dressed poultry and eggs in the show | 


room would be very large, I am con- 
vinced. Let me illustrate: An exhibitor, 
we will say, wins on Plymouth Rocks in 
the live department. 


| hatched the large gray lice leave 
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storage facilities for the specimens while 
on exhibition similar to that furnished for 
butter and perishable dairy supplies at 
the Western and other fairs. 

In conclusion, let me say, the Standard 
bred fowl is as much ahead of the barn- 
yard mongrel as the modern binder is 
ahead of our grandfather’s sickle in the 
harvest field, and we fanciers are failing 
in our duty if we do not make every pos- 
sible effort to convince the farmer of this 
fact. 


More Room. 


It is at this season of the year that 
chicks are liable to be overcrowded, and 
their chances of development into healthy 
salable birds destroyed by indifference on 
the part of their owners. Early spring- 
time is attended by dangers through chill- 
ing, and fall and winter present the dan- 
ger of colds and roup, but at this time the 
great danger lies in overcrowding in the 
roosting quarters, thus running the risk of 
causing deformities that will bar them 
from competition under the rules of the 
Standard of Perfection, and also the great- 
er risk of weakening them and stunting 
their growth. Several years ago, before 
we had learned this point, it caused us 
many a loss and ruined whole broods of 
chicks for us. Chicks should be made as 
comfortable as possible both night and 
day, during this weather, if good results 
are to be expected. The fancier that 
crowds two or three dozen chicks into the 
ordinary sized brood coop should not ex- 
pect to have the best results possible. 

Cases of the evil effects of overcrowd- 
ing have come under our observation a 
great many times in our experience. We 
have seen many more than ordinary prom- 
ising chicks, so crowded as to become de- 
formed and disqualified because of crook- 
ed backs, wry tails, etc,, and any amount 
of them so weakened and retarded in 
growth that they fellan easy prey to colds 
and roup when the cold rainy weather of 
fall time had set in. 

Another point in this connection is that 


| crowded chicks afford first rate breeding 


grounds for the various forms of vermin 
that sap their vitality and are at all times 
a menace to the welfare of the poultry- 
man. Many may think this a dismal song, 
but those who have passed through and 
left behind the most trying times in their 
careers as fanciers, will recognize the 
truth contained in our statements and 
realize their importance.—2, Rk. Bryson 
in Inland Poultry Journal. 


Young Turkeys. 


As soon as the young turkeys are 
the 
mother and go to the little ones, confining 
their operation to the head and necks; 


j A farmer comes | hence the head of the turkey hens, before 
along and admires the beautiful feathers | 


the eggs are hatched, should be lightly 


on these specimens but doubts their | anointed with a few drops of a mixture of 


utility. The exhibitor takes him over to 


the dressed poultry exhibit and points | 


out the fowls prepared for market that 
came from his winning cock, or the eggs 


Will it not be vastly easier to make asale 


one part kerosene and ten parts lard, and 
one drop (no more) should also be rubbed 


| on the heads of the little ones the first day 
‘after they are hatched. 
| that his winning hen or pullet produced. | great ramblers, but must not be allowed 
}to wear the chicks out in that manner. 


The hens are 


to that farmer than if no such object les-| They must be kept out of the wet grass, 


son was at hand? 


as dampness is fatal to the chicks; and al- 


If properly presented to the Govern-| ways keep a sharp lookout for lice, as one 
ment, lam sure no difficulty would be) half the young turkeys are destroyed by 


experienced in having a substantial grant | vermin. 


Feed hard boiled eggs, bread 


made for this department of our shows, | dipped into sweet milk, chopped onion 


and particularly of the ‘‘Ontario.”’ 
year $300 was given to the Fat Stock 


Show to be expended on dressed poultry 
and eggs, and I think a likesum or even | eat. 


This | tops, milk curds, chopped lettuce, and as 
| they grow larger give wheat, cracked corn, 
chopped lean meat or anything they will 


The two main causes of loss, how- 


larger, could be secured for the “‘Ontario.’’ | ever, are lice and dampness.—/n/and 
It could also be induced to furnish cold | Pou/try. 
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Build Up About You. 


The best interests of each fancier are 
to care for his own surroundings. Help 
to improve your neighbor’s stock while 
you build up your own; guide others into 
the fancy by showing yourself to bea true 
fancier; form a home circle in and about 
your town that will give tone and impor- 
tance to the undertaking. By such meth- 
ods are brought about the holding of our 
local shows that can be of great benefit to 
each and every breeder who goes or sends 
his stock to the show. Thus by coming 
into close competition we not only learn 
the quality of our own but of our neigh- 
bors’ stock also. One can ‘‘flock all by 
himself’’ so long that the feeling of great- 
ness expands into superiority. The only 
cure for this is to rub up against others 
who may be oursuperior. Come into open 
competition as often as possible; it ex- 
pands our thoughts. " 

Don’t for one moment allow yourself 
to think you cannot produce just as good 
stock as anyone. You may not have done 
so, but you will if you try with determi- 
nation. No one has the patent right on 
how to produce fine stock. | Remember 
that it is just as much your right to be on 
top as at the bottom. Itis of your own 
choosing. You will land where, or near 
where, you jumped for. If you should 
jump backwards, it will take a long time 
to get to the front. No matter how hard 
the task, proper perseverance will over- 
come it. : 

It may be that your county has a_ fair. 
If so, don’t keep your good stock at home 
and allow the people to make up their 
minds that the poor stuff usually shown is 
the best. If you do, you are to blame, and 
not the management or the people. While 
you are commenting upon the improved 
display, you should be explaining your 
own fine stock to the people, so that they 
may know better in the future. That is 
the way to build up the business. At the 
same time show them the poultry journal 
of your neighborhood or state. Help those 
who help you, and build up the strength 
of the fancy. Almost every new subscri- 
ber to a poultry journal will be a custom- 
er for some one. If all work for this ad- 
vancement, each one will gain his share. 

There may come a district or state fair 
to which you should send your stock; by 
so doing swell the interest in this depart- 
ment, and advance or extend the merit of 
pure bred poultry. Clamor for good, 
competent judges and stand up for proper 
work in placing awards, which should 
only go to true merit. Discourage all 
attempts to award prizes to inferior stock, 
even if there is none of quality in the 
class. Better by far refuse to award any 
prizes in a class where there is no merit, 
rather than to mislead or deceive by plac- 
ing a falsehood on a coop in the shape of 
a prize card in front of a scrub. 


WIDEN YOUR INFLUENCE. 


By all means give your hearty support 
to your state winter exhibition. Join the 
society, if there is one, and help the man- 
agement by your good wishes and atten- 
dance. Send your stock for competition; 
take part in the state meetings, and see 
and know all that goes on about you. 
Gain all the information you can and im- 
part liberally of your knowledge. Help 
others, also yourself, by joining into all 
consideration of features that may advance 
the quality of stock shown. Try to lift the 
standing of your state exhibition on a 
plane with the best in the land. Never stop 
short of the top in every way is the only 
true mode of procedure. In this way 
you help all the breeders of the state. 
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By all means do all you can to have 
men selected to judge who know how to 
place proper judgment on the classes 
they handle. Improper awards when 
made do a vast amount of injury to the 
whole fancy. It sends forth an impres- 
sion that is not true; it tells all who see it 
that the wrong bird is the best one, and 
people build up their model from the 
prize winners. When misled, harm is 
thus done all around. 
find fault or kick at errors. Avoid them 
by having competent judges to do the 
work. 

By far the worst thing that can happen 
is to find fault when it is simply one man’s 
opinion against another’s. Usually a judge 
has by far the better right to know wheth- 
era specimen is worthy or not. The 
casual observer is in a poor position to 
judge unless he can handle the specimen 
as carefully as the judge, and must be as 
fully competent to judge as he of the merit 
of the specimen. When, after full inspec- 
tion and consideration, we find a mistake 
has been made, it should be so stated 
right out in the show, and full reasons 
given for the same. In this way a wrong 
can be righted, but to intimate errors are 
made when it is simply a matter of judg- 
ment not based on proof is wrong and in- 
jurious all around. 


LAY A GOOD FOUNDATION. 


The corner-stone to the foundation of 
the poultry interest is the poultry press. 
In laying your own foundation of good, 
honest, fair-dealing and a well-deserved 
reputation for having good stock, remem- 
ber that your extended influence must 
come through the poultry press. Do all 
you can to add subscribers to their list, 
for in helping them you help yourself and 
your fellow fanciers all at the same time. 
We do not, any of us, fully appreciate 
what is due the press, for if we did we 
would put both hands to the plow and 
turn many a furrow their way. 
cents per week we can have ten good 
poultry journals at our hand each month, 
the contents of which will make us all bet- 
ter fanciers, better breeders, and help us 
in line with the whole fancy. 

It is the habit in many localities to have 
donation parties for the minister. This 
is a good plan, and we should all of us 
remember our faithful minister, the poul- 
try editor, andsend him our prompt do- 
nations of all the subscribers we can get, 
including our own, for they can smile 
when the “‘subs”’ roll in, for to them this 
is the red and blue of their show room, 
and there cannot be any error of judg- 
ment in placing the awards, for they fully 
score the limit every time. If there was 
no poultry journal no one would know 
that we had fine stock to sell. Be ever 
ready to advance the best interests of the 
poultry press. 

People all over the land like to know 
what is going on. Five lines of interest- 
ing gossip from your pen to the press is of 
more real interest all over the country than 
we can estimate. Don’t try to say a whole 
lot, but simply send in facts of national 
interest in as few words as possible, for 
that is what the people want.—7. /. 
McGrew in Ohio Poultry Journal. 


Scovil’s White Wyandottes. See ad. 


last page. 


In selecting the breading fowls, if the 
hens are somewhat dark let the cocks be 
lighter; and if the hens are heavy, use a 
lighter cock. 


It is not best to | 


Is There Money In Hens? 


It is the same old question, and puts 
me in mind of my village friend Dick, of 
whom they tell me the following story : 
He was asked if there was money in hens. 
““Money in hens? Of course there is,”’ 
was his reply, “If you don’t believe it, 
go in and ask my wife, she has put into 
them all the money she had.”’ 

But with him as with almost every other 
case of this kind, there is a reason. In 
this instance it was hard cider, while in 
others it is poor judgment, ignorance, ne- 
glect, or the like. 

If I were asked how to achieve success, 
with the attendant profits in the poultry 
business, I should start by saying, master 
the details of properly caring for and rais- 
ing your stock. Do not think that this is 
the simplest thing in the world! It is the 
rock that wrecks more ventures in poul- 
trydom than any other one. 

In making your start do not putall your 
money into buildings or plants and then 
have to go shy on stock. I can from my 
window see a well-laid out plant that has 
never been run by the proprietor, for when 
done, he had not money enough to stock 
it, so it has been a dead investment. 

Again, do not “‘run so close to shore’’ 
that you will have toscant your flock on 
rations in order to pull through the season 
thus “‘saving at the bung and wasting at 
the spigot.’’ I want to illustrate this point 
right now. I cannot raise all the birds I 
would like to at home, so I put out eggs 
to farmers and others who have the facil- 
ities for raising chicks properly. One year 
I let a friend have some eggs. He hatched 
and raised about 150 chicks. I went to his 
place in the fall to bring the birds home, 
and out of the lot I took only three. Or- 
dinarily I should have accepted a majerity 
of them. The reason? They had been 
scanted on feed, and were stunted, poor- 
ly developed things. He was almost 


| broken-hearted because I did not take 
For ten | 


more, but I could not use them on this 
account. 

At the same time I went to another farm 
and found two hundred and fifty as hand- 
some, well grown pullets and cockerels 
as you could wish to see. Some one apt- 
ly puts in that “there is as much in the 
feed as in the breed,’’ which substantiates 
my cae for proper care and plenty of 
teed. 


SELECTING A VARIETY. 

The next thing is the breed or variety. 
I have been identified so long with the 
White Wyandottes that it is useless for 
me to deny that I should recommend 
them, and why? Because I have tested 
them in every spot and place; in the 
brooder house as broilers in eight weeks; 
as roasters standing up under the most 
forcing food that I could find, and they 
were unequalled when finally dressed and 
sold over the counter. As a fancy dealer 
in Faneuil Hall market lately said, 
‘“They are the best poultry shipped into 
Boston market this year.’ As a fancy 
fowl they are also very popular, and you 
will always find a ready sale at fair prices 
for your surplus stock. 

But whatever variety you decide upon, 
let it be one that is standard-bred. In 
other words be a specialty breeder. You 
will be the winner in the end. Take up 
any poultry paper and you will notice the 
men who are really among the foremost 
of our breeders and you will find that 
they are the breeders of a single variety, 
or men who made their reputations as 
such. They afterwards may have taken 
up others, when once firmly established, 
but it was then their reputations and 
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general knowledge that sold the stock 
and eggs of the new breed. 

The general public, as a rule, have 
greater confidence in the specialty breed- 
er. They feel surer of getting good| 
straight stock, and are convinced, as is 
my reader, that persons who put their 
best thought and energy into one variety 
should make more progress, and havea 
better average of stock than those who 
handle three, five or twenty kinds. 

Then there is another thought. Ad- 
vertising costs money! I have one varie- 
ty. Icansell but a certain amount and 
stop. You, we will say, have five varie- 
ties, but only the same number of sale 
birds, and, of necessity, not so many 
good ones of any single variety, for you 
have only one fifth as many. You sell all 
of one kind quickly, while another goes 
Jater, and the rest drag along, one or two 
ofthe more unpopular breeds hanging 
on for months. In the meantime you will 
be answering letters saying that you have 
nothing to sell in the varieties called for, 
and finally your advertisements will have 
eaten up about all the profit you made on 
the birds sold. 

I believe that any interested person will 
find genuine satisfaction in improving and 
perfecting a single breed. I also believe 
that the success and income can be more 
rapidly increased by being associated in 
the minds of the people with one breed 
only. For myself, I have long aspired to 
reach a position so that when White 
Wyandottes are mentioned, the name of 
Duston will come to mind, and on the 
other hand so that the name of Duston 
will bring to mind the White Wyandottes. 
I only mention this for the reason that it 
means successful advertising. 


NOW, HOW ABOUT THE PROFITS? 


We will consider then that you have 
made your choice of breeds. Where, 
now, shall we look for the profits? 

First, it must come from the successful 
raising of and caring fora flock of good 
birds. 

I have a large acquaintance among the 
poultry fraternity and know scores who 
are making a good, comfortable living 
from two hundred to three hundred hens, 
producing eggs for market—raising the 
pullets each year and killing, dressing and 
selling the cockerels. It does not require 
much capital for a start, but one should 
have enough to get through the summer 
and fall in easy circumstances, and take 
into consideration that six or seven hun- 
dred chickens will eat a good many 
dollars worth of grain while growing. 

Once you have got started and have 
got together such a flock, there may be a 
natural increase if you wish, as in any 
other business. It’s like the story of the) 
man that went west. In writing home 
he said: ‘‘I came out here and bought 
some land. I raised corn, fed it to pigs, 
sold the pigs and bought more land, 
raised more corn, fed more pigs,’’ and so 
on until the time of writing. This, in a) 
sense, can be done with poultry but you 
must remember that the more hens you | 
keep, that much larger will be your 
capital stock, and you should make sure | 
that the last hundred pays you as well as | 
the first hundred did, for once you get | 
beyond your depth you may be lost. | 
Good judgment is the rare jewel. 

Jf you raise many birds you will soon) 
be looking for a market for some of them. | 
We will suppose that you have thorough- 
bred White Wyandottes and have selected 
your best specimens each year. There | 
are two ways to sell them to the best ad- | 


or advertise. I should recommend both. 

Regarding showing, it takes better 
birds, usually, to win at a large show 
than ata small one, but it is a much 
better advertisement for you. The same 
with the paper you select. Do not take 
a medium because it is cheap. If you 


| have not many to sell use one good paper, 


using a fair sized ad. carefully written and 
changed into a fresh one before it stales on 
thereaders. Ifyouarein the businesson a 


| large scale persistent advertising through- 


out the year will do wonders for you. 

If you show and win, then persistently 
advertise. If you do not win you must 
advertise your stock just as persistently, 
or more so, and keep on showing until 
you do win. In your advertisements 
always tell the truth. If you win in 
Boston on quail, do not write your ad. as 
though you had won on Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. You will not long fool the peo- 
ple. They willsoon know it was quail 
and you will not have helped your cause 
one bit. 

After following the above course the 
matter of setting depends largely on the 
proper care of your correspondence, for 
it will come ‘‘inheaps”’ at times. 

Some comment has been made regard- 
ing the position I have gained in so short 
atime (and without a particle of ego- 
tism I write this ), but I want to say that 
it has been through following exactly the 
course here advised that I have attained 
what success I may have been favored 
with. I showed my birds years ago and 
was badly beaten, but I kept at it. I had 
good stock to start with and have been 
fairly successful in my breeding, so that I 
show now with some degree of certainty. 

As I have stated, there is money in 
market birds, and more of it in raising 
and selling breeders and exhibition birds. 
The two are governed entirely by the same 
conditions. The first principle in both 
branches is the proper raising of the chick. 
The only difference I can see is in the se- 
lection and mating of the stock, and this 
slight difference opens up the world for a 
market in your surplus stock and eggs 
for hatching, once you have proved their 
value. 

Please note well this fact: Z sold sev- 
eval thousands of dollars worth of stock 
and eggs last year with not much extra 
expense, except the advertising, over 
what it would have cost to handle market 
stock. {intend each year to raise about 
fifteen hundred or two thousand chicks at 
home and to put out eggs enough to 
have about as many again raised for me. 

Thus, in a crude way, I have tried to 
tell how to make a profit with hens. How 
well I have succeeded in the telling I 
shall have to let the reader decide. But 


| that I have made money, I can and have 


proved, and today I do not believe that 
there is any other non-monopolistic bus- 
iness that yields so large a return for the 


money invested as the poultry business. | 


— Arthur G. Duston, in Reliable Poultry 


Journal. 


Some Points About Raising Chicks In 
Limited Quarters. 


There are a great many who _ love 
poultry but are unfortunate enough not 
to have, perhaps but a back yard in 
which to raise their chicks and keep their 
breeding birds upon. 

While this state of affairs is a hindrance, 
yet anyone can by proper care and 
management be quite successful with 
poultry under the condition just men- 
tioned. Chicks under such conditions 


| 


different manner than those which have 
unlimited range. 

Chicks raised with plenty of range get 
supplied with bugs, worms etc. This 
constitutes their requirements for animal 
food. (Chicks in limited quarters do not 
get this.) They also get what they 
require in green food and while they are 
obtaining this food they also naturally 
obtain a needed exercise. Chicks raised 
in confinement require this same food 
and exercise. So we come to the dis- 
cussion of our subject. We must study 
constantly to make the conditions as near 
as possible as nature intended. First 
enclose the yard with 1-inch mesh wire 
about three feet high. A good plan is to 
enclose a small yard just large enough 
for the chicks to get upon the ground for 
a few days, and increase the size of yard 
as chicks grow older, until you have 
used all the room that you can spare. 
If you have several broods and use hens, 
give them same treatment, finally en- 
closing the whole flock in one pen. One 
of the objects of small enclosures on the 
start is that they can be covered over 
with wire to keep cats, rats, etc., from 
getting them, until they are large enough 
to look out for themselves better. Inside 
of these enclosures, dig up the earth and 
mix with fine sand. Scatter all grain fed 
in this and you willsee the little fellows 
dig and scratch and be as happy as larks. 
This method gives the needed exercise. 
Now we must supply them with the 
animal food. There are many advertised 
and they are all good, but chicks enjoy 
a change the same as you do. 


A little cooked meat now and then is 
relished. Don’t feed to heavy on 
animal food at first, as itis liable to pro- 
duce bowel trouble. Feed them little of 
it at first and increase the amount as 
they get used to it. Dutch cheese is a 
good animal food, sweet milk is good 
and many other things. Give them a 
change. Now comes the green food and 
this is one of the most important; might 
drop the animal food better than green 
food. There are also many ways to 
supply green food. If you have only a 
few chicks as is generally the case with 
those who have limited range. (Let me 
say right here, don’t try to raise too 
many for your room, if you do, it 
certainly will result in loss.) A good way 
is to pick young timothy or clover and 
cut it fine. I have taken what I could 
hold in my left hand and sheared it off with 
a pocket knife. Try this. Boiled potatoes 
serve for a change, and cabbage and _let- 
tuce are also good. Don’t neglect to give 
them something of this sort every day. 

When the chicks are § to 10 weeks old, 
take the hens from them and give them a 
brood coop, one for every 50 chicks. 

Look out about over-feeding chicks at 
this age when confined because they are 
easily gotten off their feet. Their bodies 
will get too heavy for their legs. Result, 
leg weakness. 

Study all the time to make them work 
for what they eatin the time of grains, 
and feed soft food but once a day and that 
sparingly. Feed regularly, this is impor- 
tant. Just ask yourself this. How would 
I feel to get my meals just as it happened? 
Now I haven’t covered this subject in all 
its details, if 1 had done so it would take 
3 or 4 pages of this paper. I have just 
mentioned the most important things with 
regard to raising chicks in limited quar- 
ters and to draw this article to a close I 
I will say, and here is the whole thing in 
anutshell. Study the nature of your 
chicks and supply them accordingly.— 
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LANGSHANS. 


Their Fine Table and Winter Laying 
Qualities. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


Why are we all fond of wild fowls for 
the table? Isit not on account of their 
fine-flavored meat and thin white skin? 
Does not a Langshan possess these qual- 
ities? It certainly does. Take a young 
Langshan in fit condition to serve on the 
table and where do we finda breed that 
compares more favorably with our much- 
prized American bird of the forest, the 
National Thanksgiving fowl, namely the 
turkey? 

Do we ever hear of any wild fowl ora 
turkey condemned for their white skin? 
Is it not an established fact that the white 
skin is thin and does not have the oil that 
yellow skin has. To a great many people 
this oily skin has a tendency to make 
them yield up the contents of the stom- 
ach when raising it on the fork or biting 
into it. The thin white skin of the Lang- 
shan does not produce this feeling. The 
flesh is fine grained, with an abundance of 
breast meat, and their large size should 
certainly commend them to any one wish- 
ing a substitute for the turkey ina little 
smaller quantity. 

Their great winter laying qualities have 
never been disputed by any one who has 
given them a fair trial. 

Whena great many other breeds in 
our cold climate will stand around and 
allow their combs to be frozen, you will 
find a Langshan hustling to keep warm, 
getting ready to produce her egg when 
the time of day comes round. 

If you own a flock of Langshans, and 
give them proper care, you can practi- 
cally count your eggs before they are 
laid, for they will not disappoint you in 
this respect no matter how the cold the 
day may be. 

I have bred several different breeds 
and varieties since 1885 in connection 
with the Langshans, but have discarded 
all others as I consider the Langshans 
the best all-around general purpose 
breed. : 

A. H. ASCHE, 
Princeton, III., 
Sec. and Treas. Am. Langshan Club. 


Why I Breed Asiatics. 


To many residents of the cities or 
towns where ground space is at a premi- 
um, the keeping of a few fowls becomes, 
as it were, a pleasure that many cannot 
indulge themselves in. 

Many a small boy refrains from follow- 
ing his propensity for keeping fowls be- 
cause they are apt to fly over the fence 
between his father’s lot and that of his 
neighbor, who sits with a gun ready to 
send the first offending ‘‘chicken’’ that 
trespasses upon his property into the 
Great Beyond. 

He who raises any of the Asiatic 
breeds need have no fear of his pets be- 
ing the recipients of any such deeds, for, 
with their small wings and large bodies, 
they are unable to fly over the ordinary 
four-foot fence, which makes them so 
much confined and less expensive, as one 
does not have to construct such high 
fences. 

Then to the epicure their massive, 
plump body makes a most enjoyable 
roast when they are killed ; in fact, they 
can be passed off when on the table for a 
turkey. 

They are recognized by nearly all poul- 
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l 
try experts to be one of the best families | 


for winter laying, at a season of the year | 
when eggs are relished or command a) 
high price, and though to many an egg is 

an egg whatever kind of a hen laid it, yet 

one would be surprised when handling a 

few Asiatic eggs to notice how heavy 

they are, indicating that there is so much 

more substance in one of these than in 

the smaller hen’s egg. Then again, we 

have the crowing of the male birds, 

which to nervous people is a great nui- 

sance, especially the shrill, clarion notes 

of the small bird in comparison with the 

deep base voice of the Asiatic. 

It is a well-known axiom in accoustics | 
that the higher the note or pitch of a 
voice the more severe it is upon the ear, 
and thus do we note the great difference 
between the crow of the large and small 
birds. This, of course, only refers to city 
or town lots where the fowls are placed 
close to the dwellings through necessity. | 
And again, how often does the smaller 
bird ring out his clarion notes only to be 
followed by his consort who has laid an 
egg, which, to hear the noise she makes, 
you would think was the only one ever 
laid. 
1:Then, when you wish to show your 
fowls to your friends, you have some size 
to show, something you need not be 
ashamed of. Taken altogether, the Asi- 
atics are in the estimation of many, the 
beau ideal fowl for the city, but like all 
others, they have their drawbacks, the} 
chief one being their propensity to put on | 
fat, which can be guarded against by 
judicious feeding. 


Dr. A. W. Bell, Toronto, Canada, inthe Report of | 
the Poultry Associations of the Province of Ontario. 


| 
To Sell and Buy. 


In looking over the vast number of 
fanciers we find an occasional one who 
is a fancier only for pleasure, and has 
nothing for sale, and I would say in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred cases he 
buys his stock and glories in success won 
with dollars and cents. This class, how- 
ever, is so small, that one in a thousand 
of the poultry fraternity belong to it. 
Most all good fanciers have surplus 
stock for sale and many desire a good 
profit by producing and selling good 
stock. 

First, a fancier must have the stock for 
sale, and the next is the absolute neces- 
sity of making it known by advertising in 
the poultry press. Scores of men in my 
own vicinity have failed because no one 
outside of their own home knew that they 
had good stock for sale. Any diligent 
practical man will be successful in dis- 
posing of his stock if he properly adver- 
tises them. Winona today, with its large 
amount of pure, high-grade poultry, pro- 
duced last season, is practically sold out 
of all surplus stock. Why? Because we 
have the stock and we are not afraid to 
advertise, both in the show room and 
the poultry press. 

To sell, never misrepresent your stock; 
don’t teel that, now you have your cus- 
tomer’s money, you will keep his stock, 
too. Deal fair and honestly. 

To buy, don’t expect something for 
nothing ; don’t expect to buy a $1o bird 


for $2, and remember the best are the 
cheapest in the end. To begin right is to 
get the best stock money will buy ; such 
stock will place you on equal footing 
with the best of breeders. When in want 
of stock read the advertisements in a 
good poultry journal ; when you find the 
man who has what you want, write him ; 
if he mentions his price, inclose it in the 


first letter ; he will use you right ; or write 
him just what you want; tell him just 
what you can pay and don’t forget to in- 
close a 2-cent stamp for his answer. Do 
not pay any attention to the man who 
offers world-beaters at $1 per head; or- 
their eggs at $1 per 15. Good quality 
cannot be sold at this price. No man 
can sell high-priced prize stock that can 
win, or produce winners, at such figures. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
would-be poultryman who advertises dol- 
lar-eggs, enclosing a P. O. money order 
for $1, saying : ‘‘Send me a cockerel as 
good as you can for the price, just so he 
is old enough to fertilize the eggs.’’ In 
this man’s eyes ‘‘any old” scrub cockerel 
with a name would answer, and right, so 
this man sells eggs at $1 per setting. Can 
he pay more than about $1 each for his 
breeders ? 

Such breeders are not dishonest. No, 
they give value received, but their con- 
ception of pure-bred poultry is off, and 
so is the man’s who purchases their ware 
and expects to get prize winners. 

Some say that such stock is all right 
for the farmer, but even this is a mistake, 
as every practical farmer would want 
strong, well-matured stock, stock that 
would throw vitality and profit in the 
progeny.— FPoultry Herald. 


Feeding Meat to Chicks. 


That it is desirable to feed pouitry ani- 
mal matter in some form has been long 
taught by scientific feeders ; but the great 
utility of such feeds has probably never 
been so plainly shown as in experiments 


recently made by the station at Geneva. 


Two rations were compounded, each of 
foods in ordinary use, approximately 
equal in nutritive value, but in one the 
protein, or nitrogeneous material, was 
supplied wholly from grains with some 
skim-milk, while in the other about two- 
fifths of the protein came from dried 
blood, animal meal and fresh bone. Upon 
these rations the Station fed two lots of 
chicks until they were about five months 
old, one lot starting at birth and the oth- 
er at six weeks.of age, one pen in each 
lot receiving the grain ration and the 
other the meal meat ration. With each 
lot the meat fed birds grew faster, 
reached maturity earlier, ate less food for 
each pound of gain and produced a 
pound of gain at less cost. 

Pullets among the meat-fed birds also 
began laying four weeks earlier than any 
among those receiving only vegetable 
foods. Withcockerels fed the contras- 
ted rations the differences in favor of the 
animal meal were quite marked during 
the first part of the test bnt when the 
birds attained full size and begun to fat- 
ten the benefit from the meat seemed to 
cease, showing that its great advantage 
lies in promoting rapid, healthy growth, 
not in its fattening power. 

With ducks the results were even more 
striking; for the grain fed birds remained 
stunted, scrawny, and feeble, several of 
them dying before the test ended; while 
the meat-fed ducklings grew well, re- 
mained perfectly healthy and weighed 
three times as much per bird asthe others 
at the end of ten weeks,—Axferiment 
Station Bulletin. 


Ata meeting of the Rhode Island Red 
Club at Boston, January, 1900, it was 
voted that pea combs should be a dis- 
qualification. 


Keep the dust bath always ready. Use 
dry earth or sifted coal ashes, adding a 
little lime. 
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The Plum Crop. 


The annual crop of plums would, ac- 
cording to a statistician, be nearly double 
the regular yield if it were not for the 
black knot, says S. W. Chambers of New 
York in Michigan Farmer. 

This disease seems to destroy fully as 
much as the trees succeed in ripening. 
The warfare against it in some orchards 
seems almost hopeless, and I have seen 
farmers fight it fora number of years, and 
then go through their orchards, cut down 
every plum tree, burn them up, and plant 
peach, apple or pear trees in their place. 

Iam not sure but they did the best 
thing. They had demonstrated to their 
own Satisfaction their inability to raise 
plums and to fight off the worst disease 
that ever attacked any fruit orchard. Yet 
it is possible to raise good plum trees, 
and to produce fruit that pays well. 
Where the black knot has become thor- 
oughly established it is not an easy mat- 
ter to exterminate it. One must keep 
everlastingly fighting it and when it 
seems under the best of control it breaks 
out with added virulence if the season hap- 
pens to be very favorable to its growth. 

The good, old-fashioned Lombard 
plum tree is particularly aggravating in 
the way it gets attacked by the black- 
knot, and it isso susceptible to the dis- 
ease that itis almost a hopeless under- 
taking to carry an orchard of them 
through aserious attack. The Japanese 
varieties of plums are not so susceptible 
to the disease, and I have seen orchards 
almost redeemed from destruction by 
grafting these on infected trees after all 
parts of the latter touched by the fungus 
had been removed. 

A good deal of damage to our plum 
trees is done by not properly thinning 
out the fruit, and we thereby weaken the 
vitality of the trees. 

Nearly every thrifty plum tree will set 
two or three times as much fruit as it can 
possibly mature, and if the full crop is 
allowed to remain on the tree till late the 
tree will suffer. The next season the tree 
may develop unmistakable symptoms of 
plum knob. The only way isto protect 
the tree in good seasons as well as in bad 
seasons, and then when the fungus dis- 
eases are around they will be exempt 
from their attacks. Ai little prevention is 
worth everything, and in the end will 
save much money. 

Sometimes when we have fought the 
plum knot valiantly, and have nearly suc- 
ceeded in killing it, we spoil all by a little 
greediness. An unexpected healthy con- 
dition of the trees is followed by a large 
fruit crop, and thinking to make amends 
for the losses of the past few seasons, we 
permit too many plums to remain on the 
trees. The results are disastrous, and all 
our good work is spoiled. 


Fall and Winter Pears. 


Fine-skinned, smooth Bartletts — still 
seem to hold their own for the late sum- 
mer and fall trade. The heavy yield of 
these trees, and the ready market which 
they find, makes them a profitable pear 
to grow. Bartletts are not by any means 
the best pears for home use, tor the com- 
mon Seckel, Flemish Beauty and many 
dwarf varieties far surpass them in my 
estimation, but owing to the handsome 
appearance of the former fruits they will 
always command good prices. The 
buying public still judge of fruits largely 
from their outside appearance. The 
Bartletts are juicy and sweet, but one 
soon sickens of them if plenty are to be 


|proper soils, and of a flavor that to a 


| don? 


had. They ripen so rapidly, and then 
become so soft and squashy, that one} 
must use haste in selling them. They 
should be pulled off the tree when quite 
green, and allowed to ripen in a dark 
room to get the best results. 

The old Flemish Beauties are bright, 
red-cheeked pears with a dark, greenish 
color, but of late years they crack open 
and spoil in many sections, so that they 
are unfit for market use. The flavor of 
these pears is delicious, and beyond 
comparison. They never sold very well 
in the general market, and of late years 
their cracked surfaces have caused them 
to fall into greater disfavor. Those who 
know them, however, would always pre- 
fer one to almost any other variety of 
pear, cracks and all included. The cause 
of this cracking open of the fruit must be 
due to the soil in some way, but the 
weather is partly responsible for their 
injury. In very wet seasons the cracking 
is a great deal worse than at other times. 

The Anjou come in later in the season, 
and owing to their tough skins are 
enabled to stand inclement weather. 
They are very seldom knotty and 
cracked, and they sell pretty well in the 
average market. They are abundant 
producers, and should not be neglected 
in any orchard. The stings of insects 
cannot injure these pears as much as the 
Bartletts or Flemish Beauties, for their 
skins are so tough and thick that the 
stings hardly penetrate through to the 
meat of the fruits. 

Good fall and winter pears are always 
in demand, and owing to the small 
quantity grown the prices are generally 
high. They should be ready for market 
just at the close of the season for summer 
fruit. This is generally when the grape 
supply in beginning to dwindle down. 
There is a demand for fruit then, and it 
can be supplied with the late fall pears; 
but if one waits too long the hothouse 
fruits come in and cause prices to decline. 
Some of this fruit can be kept for the 
holidays, but only such pears as have 
fine, fair outside appearances.—S. IW. 
Chambers in American Cultivator. 


The Anjou Pear. 


It was many years after I fruited the 
Anjou before I ate a good one, but it was 
no fault of the tree or fruit. This pear 
should be picked and kept in a cool, dry, 
even temperature, say between 35 degrees 
and 45 degrees, and it will be in eating 
condition in not less than four months. 
Reasonable people who believe that 
pears are fit to eat will always regard the 
Anjou as a first-class fruit In every re- | 
spect, it being hardy, a profuse bearer in 


normal palate will give satisfaction. 

But why is nothing said about the Shel- | 
Itis first-class. With me the Ur- 
baniste is a very good pear and a good 
bearer, but forty years’ experience leads 
me to believe that the following six are 
best for me, and my preference is in the | 
order named: Belle Lucrative, Sheldon, 
Bartlett, Beurre d’Anjou, Bose and 
Seckel. : 

Pears, to be at their best, need atten- 
tion, a thing that probably they often- 
times do not get, hence the diverse judg- 
ment on their quality. Pears should be 
thinned on the tree when about one inch 
in diameter, and at least one-half the 
fruit removed, except in rare cases. You 
will get larger and finer fruit and the 
quality will be improved.—Zx. 


Must Sell Immediately 


| turage for young stock, ali our adult medium quality 


Sharples Cream Separators—Profitable Dairying. 


Abundant Room for the Hens. 


The area of land required to engage in 
poultry raising as a business is much less 
than is necessary when cattle, hogs or 
sheep are specialties. Poultry, therefore, 
offers-to those of limited means better op- 
portunities than larger stock. But the 
keeping of poultry on small farms has been 
done ina manner which would be consid- 
ered impossible ot success by breeders of 
cattle. Hundred of attempts have been 
made to keep a flock of laying hens on a 
lot 20x100 feet, a space equal to about 
one-twentieth of an acre, or at the rate of 
1ooo hens per acre. Estimating roo hens 
to equal one cow, this would be equiva- 
lent to keeping 10 cows on one acre, a 
feat which has not been attempted by any 
dairyman or breeder. It is a successful 
farmer who can make one acre support a 
cow, and it may be safely stated that isa 
successful man who can make an acre 
support Ioo hens, or tooo hens on ten 
acres. Let any one who will endeavor to 
devote ten acres entirely to poultry esti- 
mate the work to be done, and he will 
find that he will need no more land nor 
will he desire a flock of larger number, 
but he will be more successful than by 
keeping a greater number on a smaller 
plot. Our poultrymen and farmers must 
learn that poultry ‘‘farming is one thing 
and raising poultry in crowded yards is 
another.’ Itis the crowding —the at- 
tempting to keep large flocks on very 
limited spaces — that has resulted in fail- 
ure. There are but few farmers who 
have made as much as $1,000 a year on 
ten acres, yet they expect to make a 
profit proportionately greater on one or 
two acres. Where the farmer will give 
his whole time to the poultry business, 
and keep only the number of hens that 
the land will afford, and not aim to grow 
two crops where only one can thrive, to 
use a general expression, he can secure 
as large or larger profit from poultry than 
from other stock, but as long as the 
farmer looks upon poultry as a side pur- 
suit, to be left to women and children, 
devoting a small space to the fowl, with 
no intention other than to throw down a 
feed of corn daily and collect the eggs, if 
any, he will deprive himself of better op- 
portunities on a small farm than are of- 
fered in many other directions, especially 
if the farmer resides in a section where 
the markets are numerous, not overlook- 
ing the fact at the same time that the eggs 
are always sold for cash and bring in 
daily returns.—Jfirvor and Farmer. 


Scovil’s Houdans, quality unexcelled. 


Creat Bargains 
in Geese. 


owing to 
lack of pas- 


pure bred and common market breeding geese. Noth- 


| ing reserved but the finest show winners and choice 


breeders valued at $10 each and upwards. _ All others 
at less tnan half price to make them go quick, Afri- 
can ganders, two and three years olds, for market 


breeding, $2.50 each fortwo or more, African type 


| ganders mated with common white, pied and medium 


grade Toulouse and Embdens at $2 each in lots of 
ten, Very large Africans for market breeding at $10 
per trio. Choice African and Embden yearling gan- 
ders at $5 each. Can be maintained until frost on 
grass pasturage, slight expense. 


Also Half the Rhode Island 
Red Hens in Breeding Pens 


at $1.50, $2.50 and $5 each if ordered quick. If the 
birds do not suit return them and your money back 
Address SAMUEL CUSHMAN, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 
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Time Is Required. 


Time is required. This is true, whether 
applied to any branch of the poultry in- 
dustry or to any other occupation or pur- 
suit ofthe people. Ina few instances a for- 
tune has been wonin a single day, but the 
foundations of success are not laid even 
in one day, and the time required for com- 
pletion is uncertain but is sure to be long. 

What I wish to make clear to those in 
doubt or discouraged is that even after a 
successful start in this business of rearing 
fowls the road will not always be smooth 
and the large income usually expected 
will not be seen on its approach .to you 
without a considerable length of time being 
required to allow you to gain sufficient 
experience and easy methods of work. 

Time flies, as is often said, but is every 
moment improved? Is every opportnity 
of improvement seized? To agreat num- 
ber it is, while to many it is not. - That is 
the point that I wish to bring out. As I 
said before, time is required to accomplish 
anything worthy of being possessed. To 
think of the years that scientists have la- 
bored before they could announce to the, 
world the results of their experiments and 
hours of incessant study and labor is 
even beyond our comprehension. Darwin 
studied. twenty years before he had suffi- 
ciently completed his theories as to make 
them reliable enough to present them to 
the people. 

Years of mating birds have resulted in 
beautiful and valuable specimens, correct 
in style, shape and ideal. Years have 
been spent in careful breeding in order to 
originate new breeds, yet the reward is 
success to the persevering breeder. The 
one who bends all his energy in one direc- 
tion, that of caring for and improving his 
fowls, will make a success in all his work. 

The advice often given is ‘‘Don’t count 
your chickens before they are hatched.” 
One great cause of discouragement is that 
some expect greater results than they 
usually get. From one setting of thirteen 
eggs, eight chicks is not a result to be a 
cause of dissatisfaction. Most often more 
are hatched but on the average, eight to 
eleven are all that can be expected from 
asetting. It only half of those hatched 
are raised to maturity it is not a failure al- 
though everyone expects more and usually 
does raise more. The results that will in 
time be obtained are even in this great 
day of specialists, obscure and uncertain. 
But it can be relied upon to say that some 
great improvements in egg production 
and other qualities will be developed by 
the use of various inventions and methods 
such as the individual nest boxes, etc. 
The last is, take time for everything and 
be careful, and without doubt success will 
be yours.—P. W. Shepard in Poultry 
Standard. 


Advertise as you eat—regularly and in 
reasonable quantity. You don’t wait un- 
til you are starved before you eat, but you 
go to your meals at a set time every day. 
One meal right after the other, year after 
year, makes you grow fat and keep well. 
Advertise just as you drive anail. Not one 
big blow and then stop forever, but with 
reasonable blows, one following the other. 
Even if your one blow is hard enough to 
drive the nail home, it is likely to go 
crooked or split the plank and spoil your 
job. Advertise just as the farmer plants 
corn—not a big sackful at onetime, in 
one place and then stop, but a few grains 
at a place in regular order and in regular 
time. In other words, adyertise with bus- 
iness sense. Keep at it week after week, 
month after month, and success will sure- 
ly come by and by.—London Mills Times. 


YOUR ATTENTION__® 


Is called to the fact that you will want a Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel 


cls 


I have a fine lot and can please you. 


FAL es 


My rocks are well barred, bay eyes, yellow 


legs, quick mating, true Rock shape, and bred from aline of layers. Aninquiry from 


you will receive my prompt attention. 


Farm Bred Poultry. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Freeport, Me. 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings; also Booted Tumbler 


arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at Worcester, Clinton, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. 


Geo. W. 


for sale in the fall. 


| AM SELF! 
/| REGULATING 
‘(| AND HATCH 


AND YOU WILL<J 


<BE. SURPRISED 
@ 


IE YOU 


WHITE: 


Plymouth Rock. 
Wyandottes. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
tir are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


0 SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
RAISE THEM IN AN OLENTANGY BROODER 
5 we > 0 


CP PEL P SP PSPS 


Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 
Manchester, 
Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 


Y 


REDS. 


71 ry 


Rhode ) 
Island § 


ie 


Utility and Fancy Gombined. 
I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 


in the past year. 
a breeder. 


A. J. FISHER, = 


Latest Edition, 


Choice stock at reasonable prices. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


Fourteen years 


= MILFORD, N. H. 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 


WHITE WYANDOTIES. 


Esss for Hatching 


Jrom good size, strong, vigorous, prolific 


layersof BROWN EGGS. $7.50 per 13. 


JAMES H, BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 


I You fave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 


Advertise tn 
POULTRYMAN AND 
POMOLOGIST. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 


CEMENT; you know 


it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
ever. Weiss is 
nothing as good; 
don’t believe the 


ZZ V//) substituter. 


R and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 

15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit 
you. See ad. page 144. 


LSS ee 


Fruit Notes. 


Almost the only way to control the ap- 
ple maggot is to pick up the droppings 
and destroy them. 

Don’t kill every bug found in the or- 
chard; many are the:farmer’s best friends. 
Be sure they are injurious; then go ahead. 

In selecting a fruit orchard spot, be 
sure that it is located high. 

Every fruit grower should have some 
specialty for a leader and also a number 


of auxiliary crops to protect against dan- 
ger of total failure any one year. 

A subscriber writes that he prevents 
fire blight in the pear by sowing from a 
pint to a quart of salt undera tree. Try 
it; but if blight does strike your trees, cut 
all the blighted part off and burn it. 

The fruit grower must attend to busi- 
ness. He cannot at the same time be a 
banker, grocer or dry goods merchant. 
Personal experience is needed. 
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THE BEST_-* 


-.. {ROCKS 
White + portes 


ARE BRED BY 


NOURSEGBE. 


They win first at the world’s greatest 


shows. Sure winners for the early exhi- 
bitions. A few yearlings at exceptionally 
low prices. 


INCUBATORS. 


One 360-egg Cyphers, used three hatches 
only, with great success. Cost $39.00. 
Price (for August) $20.00. 

One 150-egg Prairie State, never used, 
$12.00 f. o. b. 


H. A. Nourse, Barre, Mass. 


1900. BOSTON. 


First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. 
Island Red Pen. 


Box 
808 


7900. 


First on 
3 = danse on S. C., Rhode 
38 prizes at Fa iver, Dec. 18 
Light Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, Houdans, Raced 
Plymouth Rocks, and B. P. andG. S. Bantams. Eggs 
$2.00 per 13, $5.00 per go, Send for circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


Breeding Stock For Sale. 


White Wonders... 
Buff Wyandottes. 


They are the birds from which I have raised 
my this year’s chickens. Prices very low 


considering quality. A. L. MERRILL, 490 
Court Street, Auburn, [le. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS,—-_ 


From either single or rose comb va-= 
riety. By the dozen for individual 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for 
incubator use. 

They make good broilers, 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few 
eggs this spring ? 


RECENT WINNINGS. 
N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; 
2nd on cockerel; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAN, 
28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 
East Somerville, Mass., 


Expert Poultryman. 
Member R. I.Red Club. 


good 


Scovil’s Buff Cochins still ahead. 
Scovil’s Buff Rocks win. 


Business 


Bred for Business 
as well as Color.. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock a these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. 


Some good Breeding Stock For Sale. Young Stock after October 1. 


LUNT & CURTIS, ... Box 544, ... FREEPORT, MAINE. 
Yl VG NIA Ne \UAIA M5 I USUTANY UU LUZ ANONVIAN/ “Nr auoy TN RY 
x eae Sp ‘ = = te sean — pee Sata 5 Oe favs Ste A et Ae “e ise <8: > 
eZ 
=o 
Ey. (he 


<fe STANDARD POULTRY CRIT OF AMERICA. 

ECC THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 

y= White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron,I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
¢ 

Mons DIGESTER. SHELLMAKER. YOLKMAKER. SHELL MAKER. 

BS Seventh Vear of Siccecefv") rR BD yan anwat 
<= WHOLESALE R unnin o., 
NCA AW UAW Tan oy Nes, Ex.S FA SS weseeOles pp tae 

aie ei SoG stot Hare zee, ee ose sae epee Smeets See Geet aah n ee 


Buff P. Rocks) Wh. Wyandots 


SCOVIL’S Cochins Houdans 


Breeding stock of rare quality in quantities to 
suit. Also chicks that are full of promise for 
early fall. Write for prices stating what you want. 


Never mind a stamp, I have some. 


i El SC OMI 


EAST LEBANON, MAINE. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
Of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


310 First Premiums 310 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


CONTINENTAL 
POULTRY 


Early Laying Strains of 


lasvelite 
3% BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
R. 6. BROWN LEGHORNS 


can be depended on if you want layers and 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, 
strong and healthy, and are carefully select- 
ed and mated for best results. Fresh fertile 
eggs from my best Ra? ns, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 
30, $3.00 per 50. fair hateh guaranteed. 

400-Egg Reliable Incubator for sale. 
Prize $10.00. 


J. W. LOWBLL, 


Gardiner, 


Maine. 


FOO). — 


A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 
GREEN CUT” BEEF BONE; 


Price 21-2cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 


5B. H. DOBLE & GO.,, 


West Quincy, Mass. 


BRIGGS’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


ON 


Breed. 2 


300 Choice Yearling Breeders must be disposed of at once, 


C. A. BRIGGS, 


Write for particulars. 


Box 407, TAUNTON, MASS. 


¥ Rareneene 


OF 


